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We’re moving across unmapped territory with tremendous strides. 
Almost daily someone, somewhere, reports a breakthrough into 
regions of knowledge that have been secret since the world began. 
The atom has been harnessed, manned space flights are just around 
the corner, and every discovery brings others in its train, for new 
techniques need new materials. Nuclear power has brought demands 
for materials with combinations of properties never needed before, 
and only found in metals put aside by scientists in the past as 
awkward curiosities. The production of these new metals for the 
nuclear engineer has presented scientists with one of their greatest 
challenges—a challenge that could only be met by a many-sided 
organisation such as I.C.I. Its wrought zirconium plant is Europe's 
L i F E’ Ss largest, its new plant for making wrought beryllium will be Europe’s 
first, and already I.C.I. scientists and technologists have plans for 
ON producing the other rare metals that may one day be needed for 
nuclear power stations and even for space rockets. It needs brains 
TH E and money to keep up with events in this age of great discoveries, 
and I.C.I., with a research staff of 4,500 and a research and develop- 
M A RC H see ment budget of £15 million a year, has both. 
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SUPER SNIPE 


A quality car built by craftsmen and powered by a new 3-litre 

6 cylinder engine . . . product of Humber engineering skill and 

experience. Its vivid acceleration and an outstanding flexible top 

gear performance will take you from gentle cruising to a streaking, 

power-packed top speed smoothly and effortlessly. Self-adjusting 

front disc brakes and large area rear brakes give a firm assurance of — 

safety— instil new driving confidence. YO wen mAyESTY THF QUEER 
. . ROTOR VEHICLE MAMUFAC TURERS 

Experience for yourself the rich, deep comfort of the luxurious Aoores MOTORS LwerTED 

interior. Your dealer will be glad to arrange a demonstration of this, 

the most distinctive and desirable car in its class. A PRODUCT OF 


£1025 plus p.t. £428.4.2. Fully automatic transmission or overdrive, power- RO OTE S 
assisted steering, individual front seats and white-wall tyres available as 
extras. Also available as a luxury Limousine and Estate car. M O T ORS 


See also the latest HUMBER HAWK—the impeccable family saloon. LIMITED 





HUMBER LTD. DIVISION OF ROOTES MOTORS LTD. LONDON SHOWROOMS AND 
EXPORT DIVISION : ROOTES LTD. DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, PICCADILLY, LONDON W.I 
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The Tube Investments Group is big in every sense. In Britain 
alone it employs over fifty thousand people. Its sixty 
subsidiary and associated companies span the world. You will 
find them in Canada and Ceylon, Australia and Argentina, 

South Africa, New Zealand and India. Its range of products 
is as wide as its geographical spread. It makes 
steel, aluminium in all forms, precision tubes, electrical 
switchgear, prefabricated buildings, rolling mills and 
components for nuclear reactors, to name but a few. TI's research 
and development programme plays its part in the world of 
to-day—and will play a still bigger one in the world of the future. 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


The Adelphi, London. W.C.2. Trafalgar 5633 


TPs SEVEN DIVISIONS: STEEL TUBE - IRON AND STEEL - ALUMINIUM - ENGINEERING - ELECTRICAL - GENERAL 








HIGHWAY 
TO 
TOMORROW 


In the rush and roar of the twentieth century 
a brave new world is being built. And there 

is no time for delay. 

Tomorrow, the broad white ribbons of the 
super-highways will slash across the country, 
linking factories, ports and cities, by-passing 
the bottlenecks and conveying food and 

raw materials to their destinations 

swiftly —safely—economically. 

Tomorrow, the length and breadth of the land 
will be ours to travel and enjoy where and 
when we will. Tomorrow, the dreams of the 
future will be the highways of today. 

And the giant EUCLID Earthmovers will have 
played a vital part in laying the foundations 
of tomorrow's brave new world. 


BLACKWOOD HODGE 


: Subsidiary Companies Branches Works and Agencies throughout the World 








‘Modulume’ serves the small and the large 
shop and provides excellent lighting 

with economy and comfort. 

The completeness of ‘Modulume'’ ceilings 
enabled this shoe shop installation 

to be carried out in less than two days. 
Our advisory service is readily and 

freely available to you so that problems, 
simple or complex, can be solved 
correctly first time. 


<P 


CROMPTON PARKINSON LTD., CROMPTON HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2. TiecTereat teumucet 





developments. New problems. 


Then, journeying officewards, F.T.’s in evidence 


show lively minds limbering up for conference, 


contact, contract. First to arrive with the facts. 


business begins with 
THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
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Every inch of the Wolseley 15/60 spells grace 
and luxury. Its smart lines are apparent 

from any angle. Take a closer look and appreciate 
the interior refinements—the traditional 
“Wolseley finish”. Only experienced 15/60 
owners really know the pleasure of driving this 
delightful car. But you, too, can thrill to the 
immediate response at the accelerator 
pedal... the rock-steady road-holding... 
the every-mile-a-joy handling . . . and 
experience too, that unruffled feeling after a 
long day’s motoring. Try it. 

Your local Wolseley Dealer will arrange a 
demonstration for you, any time. 

1} litre O.H.V. engine. 4-speed gearbox. 
Central floor gear change. 

Panoramic vision. Safety glass all round. 


15/60, £660, plus £276.2.6 P.T. (inc. Heater) 


: Capacious interior, inter-axle seating 
Duotone Colours optional extra. 


There is also the ‘1500’ from £497, plus £208.4.2 P.T., 
and the 6-99 from £885, plus £369.17.6 P.T. 


BUY WISELY--BUY 


WOLSELEY 


TWELVE MONTHS’ WARRANTY 
and backed by B.M.C. Service. 
WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD., COWLEY, OXFORD 


London Showrooms: 12 Berkeley Street, W.1. Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford and 41-46, Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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History and the General Reader 


HE CORRESPONDENCE COLUMNS of the 

London Times always merit the most 

careful scrutiny, so wide and interest- 
ing is the range of subjects on which con- 
tributors feel impelled to declare their 
views. The question attacked may be the 
weather, the law, town-planning, modern 
art, the future of the church, divorce reform 
or—this, admittedly, was a good many years 
ago—are English field-mice fond of swim- 
ming? But, whatever the problem raised, 
it is debated with uncommon vigour. Par- 
ticularly interesting to the Editors, and no 
doubt to the readers, of History Today was 
a discussion launched towards the end of 
1959 by Mr. Maurice Ashley, who, under 
the heading “History in Search of a 
Public,” complained that historians at our 
universities seemed reluctant to “ tackle 
broad topics in a clear and lively way,” and, 
as scholarly specialists, disregarded the 
needs of the enquiring but uninstructed 
student. Our experience has been very 
unlike his. During the last ten years we 
have learned that professional historians 
customarily welcome an opportunity to 


offer the results of their researches in a form 
that the average reader can easily grasp. 
Indeed, some of our authors have told us 
that they found it helpful to be asked to 
frame their conclusions within the limits’ of 
a non-professional intelligence, since the 
effort to combine simplicity and accuracy 
produced a clarification of their own ideas. 
True, historians are sometimes unduly 
modest, and are reluctant to assume that the 
interest of what they have to say could 
extend far beyond the lecture-room or the 
circulation of a specialist magazine. But, 
once they have recognized that a larger 
public awaits them, they are seldom averse 
from going out to meet it. The legend of the 
historical Ivory Tower, where a congerie of 
scholarly hermits live entrenched among 
seventeenth-century charters or fourteenth- 
century pipe-rolls, appears nowadays to 
have little real foundation. If the tower still 
exists, it is by no means an unfriendly struc- 
ture. The Editors of History Today, at 
least, when seeking guidance or co-opera- 
tion, have rarely knocked upon its doors 
without receiving a decided answer. 














next time you fly... 


you'll take for granted, as you always have done, the nicely served meal 
that will be placed before you soon after you are airborne. 

It may be quite a simple dish. /t could be, and sometimes is, a sumptuous 
meal that a gourmet would applaud; but whichever category your 

next mid-air meal comes into, the chances are that it was prepared in a 
G.E.C. equipped galley. The galley of a modern airliner is a dream 

kitchen in miniature—a miracle of compactness, often no larger than 

7 feet x 7 feet, in which full scale meals for 50 or more people 

are constantly being prepared. 

; The aircraft galleys of no less than 77 of the world’s airlines are equipped 
by G.E.C., which makes this great British company far and away the largest 
supplier of electric airborne catering equipment 


Helping B.O.A.C. 

‘take good care of you’. 
The G.E.C. equipped 
galley of the Comet 4. 
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Oratory in Political Life 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


“* Ordinary men will not themselves engage 
spontaneously and fruitfully in the discussion 
of great issues unless there are greater minds 

. . in the arena, able to compel their atten- 
tion, to fire their enthusiasm, to educate and 


inform them.” Here a well-known political 


commentator discusses the development of 
modern oratory from Chatham to Aneurin 


Bevan. 


oratory. The most likely explanation of 

their churlishness is that they envy its 
power; the more charitable explanation, that 
they misjudge its nature. 

Oratory is not literature; it is action. The 
only valid test of great oratory is its power to 
move men and to change situations. If, as is 
sometimes true, the orator does not consider 
himself bound by all the facts, why should he ? 
The function of oratory is to overcome facts: 
to convert lethargy into will, to bring opposi- 
tion out of acquiescence, to make the impossible 
possible, to turn defeat into victory. Oratory 
disposes, not arguments, but armies; it is 
either attack or defence, never exegesis or 
justification. Oratory is doing; it only happens 
to be speaking as well. 

Today, it is almost impossible to read the 
Midlothian speech. Yet, when it was delivered 
on November 25th, 1879, it fired a whole 
nation. Now, “the long, winding, intricate 
sentences with their vast burden of subtle and 
complicated qualifications,” as Lytton Strachey 
described them, befog the mind; parenthesis 
follows parenthesis, parenthesis begets paren- 
thesis, parenthesis inhabits parenthesis. What, 
one cannot help wondering, did the prosperous, 
fat-stock Liberals from the lowlands make of 
it all ? 


Te ARE THOSE WHO AFFECT to despise 


Master of Greek oratory and creator of the “ philippic”’ ; 
DEMOSTHENES, 384-322 B.C.; statue in the Vatican 
Museum 








. . . this Government, which delights in the title 

of Conservative, or rather which was not satisfied 

with the title of Conservative, but has always 
fallen back upon the title of Tory—this Tory 

Government, from which we have the right to 

expect—I would almost say to exact—an extra- 

ordinary reverence for everything that was fixed 

—reverence which has been paid in many 

instances, whether it is good or bad—yet this 

Tory Government .. . 

On, on and on it goes. 

Yet, his contemporaries record, Gladstone 
could command any audience. Lumbering in 
his wit, with little gift of phrase, diffuse to the 
point of unintelligibility, he was still the 
dominating speaker of his age, and, as Balfour 
said in his encomium in the House of Commons, 
posterity must accept the evidence of his con- 
temporaries, for the printed page can yield no 
justification for such a verdict. So it is with 
many of the greatest orators. Apart from a few 
passages preserved by Francis, Boyd and others 
of his contemporaries, we have no texts by 
which to judge Chatham’s orations; yet, once 
again, the evidence of his contemporaries is 
unanimous, and from their accounts we can 
gather something of his equipment and the 
power with which he used it. 

We have, perhaps, one advantage. We have 
lived in the company of one of the greatest 
orators of all ages. We have no reason, there- 
fore, to doubt the power of oratory; and, by 
watching him, we are better able to judge those 
of past generations. 

Presence is as important to an orator as to 
an actor. Morley was Gladstone’s disciple, but 
even Gladstone’s bitterest political adversaries 
were agreed about his physical equipment as an 
orator. Writing of the Midlothian campaign, 
Morley observed: “ Physical resources had 
much to do with the effect; his overflowing 
vivacity, the fine voice and flashing eye and a 
whole frame in free, ceaseless, natural and spon- 
taneous motion. So he bore his hearers through 
long chains of strenuous periods, calling up by 
the marvellous transformations of his mien a 
strange succession of images.” In the House of 
Commons, he could be equally commanding; 
and, although his passion there usually burned 
lower and he relied more on the detailed unfold- 
ing of an argument, it was still “ the compulsion 
of his flashing glance and animated gesture ” 
that held the attention of the whole House, the 


attention even of “the finest brute votes in 
Europe ” who sat opposite him. 

There have been few heroic moments in the 
history of the House of Commons, but Morley 
is entitled to claim that one of them was the day 
in 1886 when Gladstone introduced his Home 
Rule Bill. He had split his party; the numbers 
arrayed against him were about to bear him 
down. He was seventy-seven years old. To- 
day, we remember nothing of his arguments 
on that occasion ; two biographies, which I have 
before me, quote not one sentence of his speech. 
But no one can read an account of the occasion 
without carrying away an image of valour, of 
resolution, will and unquenchable conviction, 
of “‘ strength of thew and sinew,” as vivid as if 
he had joined the members of the day in seek- 
ing a place in the House of Commons at dawn. 
The words, recorded in print, are lifeless to us; 
the presence of the man, unseen, still holds us. 

We may go back farther, to Chatham, whose 
speeches, perhaps the most sublime ever 
uttered in the English language, are not fully 
available to us. But in the reports of his con- 
temporaries, we encounter again the presence 
of the man, and encounter it in much the same 
aspects as in Gladstone. “ Stern dignity of 
action and countenance,” recorded Chesterfield. 
“A piercing eye, a speaking countenance,” 
according to Bishop Newton. “ His gesture 
was always graceful. . . . His manner was 
dramatic,” said Grattan. Lastly, according to 
Camelford, “ Graceful in motion, his eye and 
countenance would have conveyed his feelings 
to the deaf.” The wonder is that they convey 
his feelings even to a posterity that is compelled 
to be deaf. So it is with all of the greatest. 
Who, reading a passage of Charles James Fox, 
does not feel the impact of his presence, of his 
profligate gifts, enthusiasms and courage, far 
more sharply than the impact of his words ? 

Who, also, having heard Sir Winston 
Churchill, does not recall the man himself, 
the gesture and the mien, the play of light 
and shadow in his face, rather than any 
words, however memorable, however artfully 
contrived ? 

There is, of course, much of the actor in all 
this. If this be taken as a criticism, the answer 
has been given by Grattan, writing again of 
Chatham: “He was an incomparable actor. 











By courtesy of the Nationa! Portr 


The YOUNGER PITT addressing the House of Commons; a painting of 1793 by Karl Anton Hickel 


Had it not been so he would have appeared 


ridiculous. . . . In this it was said that he was 
too much the mountebank; but if so it was a 
great mountebank.” The great actor is usually 
a great ham: he gets away with it only by virtue 
of his greatness. It is the same with the orator. 
He almost certainly does ham his lines; and, if 
greatness were lacking, he would appear ridi- 
culous. But, like the actor, he possesses some 
elusive quality that enables him to take the stage 
and persuade his hearers that he, and he alone, 
can fit the réle. This is what we mean by the 
presence of either actor or orator. Both must 
have star quality; and we may be satisfied that, 
although we cannot define it, we can always 
recognize it. 

In discussing the physical equipment of the 


orator, one part of it has been omitted, because 
it is all-important: his voice. Fraser, in Disraeli 
and his Day, has left a careful description of 
Disraeli’s voice and delivery. It is worth quot- 
ing in full: 


“The impression made on an emotional 
assembly like the House of Commons can never 
be put in print. The varying sensations, fluc- 
tuating like the breast of the ocean; the minute 
rhetorical effects, which moved his audience so 
powerfully; the alterations of voice; the pauses; 
the grand gestures which he occasionally but not 
frequently used; all these are utterly lost upon the 
reader of a debate. Disraeli had a perfectly 
melodious voice; and, what is rare, a voice in- 
creasing in beauty of tone the more loudly he 
spoke; he had the proud consciousness of a 
master-mind ; and a masterly power of influencing 
men.” 


Of Chatham, we are told the same. “ His voice 


ait Gallery 








was clear and melodious, and capable of every 
variety of inflection and modulation,” observed 
Camelford. “His tones were remarkably 
pleasing,” wrote Grattan. “ I recollect his pro- 
nouncing one word ‘ effete’ in a soft charming 
accent ”—~and, we may suspect, deadly as well. 
Again, according to his contemporaries, Glad- 
stone’s voice also was melodious and capable of 
infinite variations. 

In this century, one voice still lives in the 
memory of those who heard it and already lives 
in the legend of those who were too young to 
know its music. Lloyd George’s “ tenor voice 
was admirable,” wrote Tom Jones in his bio- 
graphy; “ musical, beautifully modulated, and 
of remarkable carrying power, . . . it was 
flexible, caressing, a melodious witchery, 
mockery, savagery.” 

It is troublesome to those of us who have 
heard only two great orators, Sir Winston 
Churchill and Mr. Aneurin Bevan, to find 
these repeated contemporary tributes to the 
melodious quality of an orator’s voice. For, 
although Sir Winston’s voice is an instrument 
beautifully adapted to its purpose, its tones 
varying as his mood does, no one could des- 
cribe it as musical. Equally, although Mr. 
Bevan can, by his utterance, make a word hiss or 
spit, laugh or even sing, no one could find his 
voice melodious. It is unlikely, however, that 
these two lack much of what was present in 
their great predecessors. The confusion, one 
suspects, is easily explained: the melodious 
quality in an orator’s voice has little or nothing 
to do with what makes a singer’s voice melodi- 
ous, little or nothing to do with pitch or tone. 
The music in an orator’s voice is entirely due 
to the manner of his delivery, the inflection and 
the phrasing. 

Disraeli was a neryous and excited speaker; 
but he concealed his acrvousness and excite- 
ment in elaborate mannerisms, both of voice 
and gesture. There was the slight cough, the 
affected stammer, the constant, remarkable 
action of the hands. But, above all, there was 
the play with his laced cambric handkerchief, 
which he kept in his left skirt pocket, but never 
for long. “‘ Whenever he was about to produce 
a good thing, and his good things were very 
good,” he would bring out his handkerchief, 
“of spotless whiteness,” and flirt with it, 


passing it from hand to hand and lightly under 
his nose.” In our own day, we have seen how 
Sir Winston Churchill prepares his audience 
for his “good things”; again, there is the 
affected stammer, one of the most potent 
weapons of the orator; but with Churchill the 
play is all in the face, only occasionally in the 
deprecatory gesture. This phrasing, for such 
is what the calculated pause and stammer are, 
makes possible the most subtle variations in the 
voice, even so single-toned and single-pitched 
a voice as Sir Winston Churchill’s. Almost all 
great oratory is made up as much of pauses as 
of words. 

As is well known, a sheet of Sir Winston’s 
notes is like a page of blank verse, the lines 
indented with apparently arbitrary fussiness. 
These are the elaborately calculated pauses; 
and in this contrived phrasing will be found the 
source of most of the variations in his voice, 
and not in any changes of tone or pitch. The 
tone, pitch and pronunciation of Sir Winston 
Churchill are easily imitable; but the imitations 
always fail because no one has ever mastered 
the secret of his timing. This, one suspects, 
would be found to be true of all great orators, 
past and present; for it is the phrasing that 
gives all other changes in their voices their 
effect, especially the minutest changes in 
inflection. Not even Mr. Bevan, who can 
change the meaning of a word by his inflection, 
could manage it without a natural stammer, 
which he has turned from a handicap into an 
advantage. 

But, in the end, the voice cannot be divorced 
from the physical presence. Lloyd George, 
noted Tom Jones, matched each change of 
mood or of argument with “ the mobile land- 
scape of his face and bodily posture—the allur- 
ing smile, the scowling visage, the thrilling 
whisper, . . . the menacing finger, the arms out- 
stretched to the uttermost.”” Mr. Bevan jabs the 
air with his forefinger, as though tearing a hole 
in the flimsy fabric of his opponents’ arguments 
with each word he utters, leans forward with 
almost threatening seductiveness when he 
wants to cajole his audience into some impos- 
sible extravagance of wit or invective, shakes 
his head and forelock, the colour rising percep- 
tibly in his face, as he carries his audience with 
him by the sheer vehemence of his diction, and 
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The HUSTINGS . 7 
Vox populi , —” Well have aMug !— a Mug 1 aMu 


CHARLES JAMES FOX, caricatured by Gillray, May 1796, 


anseil Collection 
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ou! Mayor of Garret 


Fox’s principles—or lack 


of principle—was the subject of savage contemporary criticism; but he was “ one of 
the few orators whom posterity can almost hear merely by reading his reported 
speeches * 


then, as he approaches his peroration, which is 
usually quiet, stands, head and forelock now 
thrown back, chin jutting, like an ancient 
prophet about to strike water from a rock. 
Lastly, Sir Winston Churchill, almost devoid 
of forceful gesture, but his face always mobile, 
shadow and light playing across it, speaking, 
like Chatham’s, to the deaf. 

What is there in all this that is not of the 
actor? As has already been said, the criticism 
that it is acting is not necessarily a hostile one, 
although it is usually made out to be so. It is 
no less the orator’s task than the actor’s to 


persuade the audience of the moment, to 
induce in the audience “ a willing suspension of . 
disbelief”; and the presence, voice, manner 
and gesture which he employs in order to do 
this are no less valid in him than in the actor. 
Their object, after all, is much the same: the 
actor’s to send men away persuaded by other 
men’s words, the orator to send them away 
persuaded by his own words. If his words are 
not always the words of a Shakespeare, then 
neither are the words of every dramatist. 

But that is not all. The arts that an orator 
uses are evidence of a remarkable impertur- 
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round towards the west; placing his eyeglass, 
with the forefinger of his right hand curved over 
it, to his right eye, he glanced for about three 
seconds at the clock over the entrance door; 
replacing the glass in the breast of his coat, he 
again relapsed into simulated sleep.” 


Only those who have watched the House of 
Commons attentively can know how difficult it 
is to pretend such indifference in the confined 
and intimate atmosphere of the Chamber, and 
understand what reserves of superb self- 
confidence lie behind the acting. When Disraeli 
rose to his feet, there was the same impertur- 
bability. An unsympathetic critic, writing in 
the Leader, in September 1852, noticed that, 
even when he reached his peroration, “he is 
stil] unexcited; and having got the cheer at the 
right spot, this great orator, concluding, sinks 
into his seat, as nonchalant as though he had 
been answering a question about Fahrenheit, 
and immediately (Mackenzie having told him 
how the division will be) turns to ask Lord 
Henry Lennox whether Grisi was in good voice 
that night.” 

This self-confidence of Disraeli may be 
found in every great orator; and it is here that 
oratory may instruct us. The foundation of all 


GLADSTONE addresses a meeting at Edinburgh: from the 
Graphic, fuly 9th, 1892. He was an orator who invited 
his audience “ to join with him in a moral judgement 
. . . to share with him the duties imposed by membership 


successful leadership is self-confidence. In the 
last resort, when every pressure has been felt, 
when every advice has been taken, when every 


of a great and free nation” 


bability; for he must do and dare with his 
audience far more than is ever asked of the 


actor. This imperturbability is, in turn, evi- 
dence of a supreme self-confidence, and it is 
this quality that is revealed in all great oratory. 

“Observe him where you will,” wrote 
Fraser of Disraeli, “ he glides past you noise- 
lessly, without being apparently conscious of 
the existence of externals, and more like the 
shadow than the substance of a man.” This 
impassivity was a great part of his equipment in 
the House of Commons itself. It is Fraser 
again who has left this account of Disraeli, as 
he sat on the Front Bench: 

“He invariably sat with one knee over the 
other, his arms folded across his breast, leaning 
against the back of his seat, his hat slightly over 
his brows. The more vehement the attack of his 
adversary became, the more he affected somno- 


lence; when it waxed very hot indeed, he, without 
removing the pendent leg, brought his body 


friend has been consulted, the moment comes 
when a leader must decide for himself. This is 
the moment of isolation. This is the moment 
when he must fall back on the citadel of his own 
self-assurance; and, if that citadel is not im- 
pregnable, the results may be disastrous. Only 
if this self-confidence remains inviolate will he 
be able to lead and not merely to follow; only 
then will he be able to resist the applause as 
well as the attacks of his opponents; only then 
will he be able to count for what they are worth 
the flattery as well as the imprecations of his 
friends; only then will he have the will to keep 
as hand firmly on the tiller, whatever the 
storms that blow. (Such metaphors come easily 
after a re-reading of most of the major political 
speeches in English political history.) 

** My lord, I am sure I can save this country 
and nobody else can,” said Chatham to Devon- 
shire. “ Between ourselves, I could floor them 
all,” wrote Disraeli to his sister after he had 
paid a visit to the House of Commons four 





years before he became a member. “‘ This entre 
nous; I was never more confident of anything 
than that I could carry everything before me 
in that House. The time will come.” Lloyd 
George, similarly visiting the House for the 
first time, at the age of eighteen, wrote home: 
“ T will not say but that I eyed the Assembly in 
a spirit similar to that in which William the 
Conqueror eyed England on his visit to 
Edward the Confessor, as the region of his 
future domain. Oh, vanity!” Finally, when 
Sir Winston Churchill was at last called to the 
leadership of Britain, he could say of himself: 
“T felt as if I were walking with destiny and 
that all my past life had been but a preparation 
for this hour and this trial . . . I thought I 
knew a good deal about it all.” 

In great leaders, there has always been this 
overpowering sense of destiny, of their own 
predestination to mastery. Without it, a leader 
not only ceases to be a leader; he becomes 
something much more dangerous, a man 
exercising the power of a leader while being 
totally unequipped for it. This sense of 
superiority was singled out by the contem- 
poraries of both Chatham and Disraeli in 
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describing their oratory. ‘‘ There was a style 
of conscious superiority,” Camelford wrote of 
Chatham ; “ he had the proud consciousness of 
a master-mind,” said Fraser of Disraeli. It was 
the same of Pitt when, a stripling, he first 
measured himself against Fox; and it has been 
the same of all great orators. This is what is 
revealed in their artistry or their acting, which- 
ever one likes to call it: their consciousness 
that they can command. If oratory has declined 
today, it would be wise to consider whether it is 
not because either the quality of political 
leaders has declined or the opportunity of 
political leadership has been diminished almost 
to vanishing point. 

The great orator, then, must possess the 
equipment of the great actor. But what does he 
do with it? The first answer is that he does 
great things, and that in the great orators may 
be found some of the most ample minds of each 
century. The second answer is that they elevate 
the habit and practice of free discussion; and 
that without example such as theirs free dis- 
cussion cannot well survive. 

First, one may listen to Fox; and listen is a 


DISRAELI in the House of Commons: drawing by W. B. 
Gardner. Like every great orator, he possessed supreme 
self-confidence. “‘ The foundation of all successful 
leadership is self-confidence. In the last resort . . . the 
moment comes when a leader must decide for himself” 


fair enough word. Fox was one of the few 
orators whom posterity can almost hear merely 
by reading his reported speeches. In 1800, Pitt 
refused to consider Napoleon’s peace proposals, 
on the ground that Bonaparte must first prove 
his good faith, that he must be put on proba- 
tion. (A familiar enough argument, even in 
these days.) Fox punished him terribly in a 
torrent of sublime invective: 


“We must keep Bonaparte for some time 
longer at war, as a state of probation. Gracious 
God, Sir, is war a state of probation? Is peace a 
rash system? Is it dangerous for nations to live 
in amity with each other ? Is your vigilance, your 
policy, your common powers of observation to be 
extinguished by putting an end to the horrors of 
war? Cannot this state of probation be as well 
undergone without adding to the catalogue of 
human sufferings ? ‘ But we must pause.” What, 
must the bowels of Great Britain be torn out, 
her best blood spilt, her treasure wasted, that you 
may make an experiment? Put yourselves—oh, 
that you would put yourselves—in the field of 
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LLOYD GEORGE: he matched, wrote an observer, every change of mood or of argument with “ the 
mobile landscape of his face and bodily posture—the alluring smile, the scowling visage . . . the 
menacing finger, the arms outstretched to the uttermost ”’ 


battle, and learn to judge of the horrors that you 
excite. In former wars, a mian might at least have 
some feeling, some interest, that served to balance 
in his mind the impressions which a scene of 
carnage and of death must inflict. . . . But if a 
man were present now on the field of slaughter, 
and were to inquire for what they were fighting— 
* Fighting!’ would be the answer; ‘ they are not 
fighting, they are pausing.’ ‘ Why is that man 
expiring ? Why is that other writhing with agony ? 
What means this implacable fury?’ The answer 
must be: ‘ You are quite wrong, sir; you deceive 
yourself. They are not fighting. Do not disturb 
them; they are merely pausing. This man is not 
expiring with agony—that man is not dead—he is 
only pausing. Lord help you, sir, they are not 
angry with one another; they have no cause of 
quarrel; but their country thinks there should be 
a pause. All that you see, sir, is nothing like 
fighting—there is no harm, cruelty or bloodshed 
in it whatever; there is nothing more than a 
political pause. It is merely to try an experiment.” 


This, it will be readily agreed, is not literature. 
But it is as noble a statement of the humane 
values of a high civilization as may easily be 


found; and added to the nobility is something 
else that the poet and the philosopher cannot 
bring: action. Vehemence there may be; but it 
is the vehemence of a man strenuously trying 
to do. In the face of such a passage, the prim 
accusation of acting seems trivial and more than 
a little lacking in proportion. 

When Fox introduced his India Bill in 1783, 
Burke, in a famous panegyric, paid tribute to 
“‘ one who has the enlargement to comprehend, 
the spirit to undertake, and the eloquence to 
support so great a measure.” These are the 
qualities to be found combined in all the 
greatest oratory, and not to be found combined 
in any form of literature. It is the “ spirit to 
undertake,” the willingness to enter the arena 
and there strenuously to contend, that informs 
oratory; it is this spirit that explains why the 
virtues of a nation are usually communicated 
from generation to generation in the words and 
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* The tone, pitch and pronunciation of SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL are easily imitable; but the imita- 
tions always fail because no one has ever mastered the secret of his timing. This, one suspects, would 


be found true of all great orators .. . 


image of an orator, even though they may have 
been given loftier expression in the writings of a 
deep thinker or the musings of a poet. A large 
comprehension, a rich store of learning, a 
vocabulary of power and imagery: these, 
certainly, are part of great oratory, but they 
may be found ¢lsewhere. The peculiar property 
of oratory is precisely this “spirit to under- 
take ” that Burke noted in Fox. 

On January 20th, 1775, Chatham strove to 
avert a disaster in America by moving a motion 
in the House of Lords, that called for the with- 
drawal of His Majesty’s forces from Boston. 
It was not his first nor his last speech on the 
question; but a sufficiently accurate account of 
it has been passed down. His words (like those 
of Fox) remain as pertinent in one generation 
as in another: 


“To such united force, what force shall be 
opposed ? What, my lords? A few regiments in 


” 


America, and seventeen or eighteen thousand 
men at home! The idea is too ridiculous to take 
up a moment of your lordships’ time. Nor can 
such a rational and principled union be resisted 
by the tricks of office or ministerial manoeuvre. 
Laying of papers on your table, or counting 
numbers on a division, will not avert or postpone 
the hour of danger; it must arrive unless these 
fatal Acts are done away; it must arrive in all its 
horrors, and then these boastful ministers, in 
spite of all their confidence, and all their 
manoeuvres, shall be forced to hide their heads. 
They shall be forced to a disgraceful abandon- 
ment of their present measures and principles, 
which they avow but cannot defend—measures 
which they presume to attempt but cannot hope 
to effectuate. They cannot, my lords, they can- 
not stir a step; they have not a move left; they are 
check-mated. 


** But it is not repealing this Act of Parliament, 
it is not repealing a piece of parchment, that can 
restore America to your bosom; you must repeal 
her fears and her resentments; and you may then 
hope for her love and for her gratitude. . . . I 
trust it is obvious to your lordships, that all 
attempts to impose servitude upon such men, 
to establish despotism over such a mighty 





continental nation, must be vain, must be fatal. 
We shall be forced ultimately to retract; let us 
restrain while we can, not when we must.” 


Here is enlargement of comprehension; here is 
farness of vision. Yet, Chatham said of his own 
oratory: “‘ I am not fond of making speeches. 
. .. I never cultivated the talent but as an instru- 
ment of action.” It is the doing, the spirit to 
undertake, that counts. 

But the enlargement of comprehension and 
the farness of vision, although they are not 
peculiar to great oratory, are indispensable to it. 
When, in his last important speech in the House 
of Commons before he resigned the post of 
Prime Minister, Sir Winston Churchill touched, 
half with foreboding, half with indomitable 
hope, on the issue of nuclear warfare, Le 
Monde called it “The Apocalypse of Our 
Time.” The claim was not unjustified; and it 
could have been made for many of Sir Winston’s 
greatest speeches. There was always something 
prophetic about them, a hint of pushing back 
the boundaries of time ; and much the same may 
be said of the greatest speeches of any great 
orator. As has been seen, passages from two 
speeches, made by Chatham and Fox almost 
two hundred years ago, in the midst of heated 
political debate, remain as relevant today as 
when they were delivered. These were not 
speeches contrived for posterity; they were 
speeches addressed to the audiences and the 
issues of the moment. Yet truths that men must 
still learn today poured from their lips in a 
political assembly. 

Garrick might say that, if Chatham had 
originally “ preferred the stage of Drury Lane 
for that of St. Stephen’s, he would almost have 
annihilated the stage by distancing all com- 
petition.” But, taken beside the passage from 
Chatham’s American speech which has been 
quoted above, the jibe of acting seems trite as 
well as trivial. 

In Gladstone and the Irish Nation, J. L. 
Hammond tried to explain the extraordinary 
hold of Gladstone on the working-class audi- 
ences of his day. Here was a politician who did 
not speak to agricultural labourers of their 
wages or to industrial artisans of their condi- 
tions. No politician of his generation was less 
interested in social measures. Yet he fired 
labourers and artisans by talking to them of the 


rights of men in lands even more distant than 

Ireland. “ Remember,” he exclaimed to them, 
“that the sanctity of life in the hill villages of 
Afghanistan, among the winter snows, is as in- 
violable in the eye of Almighty God as can be your 
own. Remember that He who has united you as 
human beings in the same flesh and blood, has 
bound you by the law of mutual love; that that 
mutual] love is not limited by the shores of this 
island, is not limited by the boundaries of Christian 
civilization; that it passes over the whole surface 
of the earth, and embraces the meanest along 
with the greatest in its unmeasured scope.” 


This was not an occasional dip into the more 
remote subjects of foreign and imperial policy ; 
it was the stuff of all Gladstone’s speeches ; and 
this particular passage occurred in an election 
speech. 

It is hard to believe that today any political 
leader, whether Conservative, Liberal or 
Labour, would offer the electors such a diet. 
Political leadership has become, and still is 
becoming, more and more a competition in 
bribery. ‘“‘ Stomach politics” it has been 
roughly called; and it is to the stomach that 
democracy’s leaders appeal. Gladstone, said 
Hammond, invited his untutored audiences to 
join with him in a moral judgment, to leave 
their own problems where they belonged, on 
their door-steps, and to share with him the 
duties imposed by membership of a great and 
free nation. Whatever Gladstone’s faults— 
and they were many and some unattractive— 
he at least answered the politicians of today, 
who excuse themselves from offering leadership 
on the ground that a mass electorate cannot be 
persuaded to be greatly interested in great 
issues. It is not the democracy that is unwilling 
to follow; it is the leaders who are unwilling 
to lead. 

If oratory has declined, it was suggested 
above, the reason may be that political leader- 
ship has also declined. The above brief study 
of political oratory suggests that this is so. 
Better the great ham, fit to hold the stage and 
command his audience, than the bit players of 
today trained in the school of understatement. 

The second virtue of oratory, it was said, is 
that it elevates the habit and practice of free 
discussion, and that, without the example of 
great orators, free discussion will become a 
feeble thing. This would seem to be self- 
evident. Ordinary men will not themselves 





engage spontaneously and fruitfully in the dis- 
cussion of great issues unless there are greater 
minds than theirs in the arena, able to compel 
their attention, to fire their enthusiasm, to 
educate and inform them. Already, the example 
of great minds strenuously engaged in public 
debate has been replaced by a spectacle far less 
elevating and an influence far less ennobling. 
Such time as ordinary men now give to the 
consideration of public issues, they give to a 
whole race of professional publicists: pamphle- 
teers, members of Brains Trusts, journalists, 
even dons peddling their tired wares in the 
market place. No mind is too finical, no vision 
too narrow, no observation too trite, no passion 
too exhausted, not to be employed immediately 
in the bemusement of a once lively and intel- 
ligent people. 

They are much the same profession as 
Disraeli described in a famous speech in the 
House of Commons in 1848: “a profession 
which requires many votaries—chairmen, 


deputy-chairmen, secretaries, committeemen, 
missionaries, pamphleteers, lecturers, hired 


* Rhetor, grammaticus, geometres, pictor, 
aliptes, 
Augur, schenobates, medicus, magus ’.” 


He turned to his own party, of which he was 
not yet leader, and asked a question that might 
well be asked of all political leaders today: 
“Why are the people of England forced to 
find leaders among these persons? The proper 
leaders of the people are gentlemen of England. 
If they are not the leaders of the people, I do not 
see why there should be gentlemen. . . . If it be 
true that we are on the eve of troublous times, if it 
indeed be necessary that changes should take 
Place in this country, let them be effected by those 


‘who ought to be the leaders in all political and 
social changes.” 


Disraeli was speaking only to his party, and 
primarily to the country members of his party. 
But, if his words are given a general applica- 
tion, they may stand today as a legitimate and 
timely indictment of a class of political leaders 
whose minds and characters are so restricted 
that leadership does not become them, and 
oratcry, which is the most potent and bene- 
ficent instrument of a political leadership in a 
free society, does not become them either. 
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but reasonably sized, German book by 

the Swiss historian Jacob Burckhardt. 
The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy was 
very different from earlier books on the Renais- 
sance, which had dealt with various aspects of 
the period. For instance, G. Voigt had just 
written a large and still useful work on the 
scholarship of Italy called The Revival of 
Classical Knowledge (1859); scores of writers 
had discussed Italian painters and poets; and a 
number of writers had attempted to construct 
chronicles of Italian history from the four- 
teenth to the sixteenth centuries, of which the 
best was the history of the Italian republics by 
another Swiss historian, Sismondi. What 
Burckhardt attempted to do was different and 
more difficult. He sought to capture and define 
the spirit of the age in all its main manifesta- 
tions. For him Kultur was the whole picture: 
politics, manners, religion; or perhaps more 
truly the essence of all this—the character that 
animated the particular activities of a people in 
a given epoch, and of which pictures, buildings, 
social and political habits, literature, are the 
concrete expressions. 

This was not entirely novel, even in con- 
nection with Renaissance Italy. Stendhal had 
attempted briefly to catch the qualities of the 
period in the brilliant introduction to his 
Abbesse de Castro, in his History of Painting in 
Italy and elsewhere. Michelet’s volume on the 
Renaissance in his history of France has much 
of Stendhal’s fire and excitement, something of 
the historical insight of Burckhardt. But the 
latter transcended these earlier glimpses of the 
world that he was recreating. His book was 
not only passionate but scholarly; not only 
scholarly but composed with an overriding plan 
that displayed the features of the past in an 
integrated and artistically compelling form. 

Burckhardt’s book consists of six sections. 
The first, ‘“‘ The State as a Work of Art,” des- 
cribes the main rulers of Italy in the fourteenth, 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, begin- 
ning with the tyrannies, moving to the surviv- 
ing republics of Venice and Florence, and end- 
ing with the papacy. This world of ruthless 
dynasticism and “ objective” or unprincipled 
grasping for power, forms the background for 
part II, “ The Development of the Individual,” 


A CENTURY AGO THERE APPEARED a solid, 


Burckhardt’s 


**Renaissance’”’: 
1860-1960 


Today it is hardly possible to equate 
the Italian Renaissance with the modern 
world, as Burckhardt did a century 
ago, but his discerning study has helped to 
transform the Western attitude 


to the past, and its influence remains profound 


By DENYS HAY 


where Buckhardt presents the evidence for the 
cultivation of individuality and of fame. In part 
III we come to “ The Revival of Antiquity,” 
the more familiar story of humanism and letters 
from Petrarch to the sack of Rome; but dis- 
played now rather as a function of society—the 
patron has his place as well as the pedagogue 
and we see the familiar names of schoolmasters 
and poets in an environment that gives them 
fresh significance. The title of part IV, “ The 
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JACOB BURCKHARDT at the age of twenty-five; a drawing 
of 1843, attributed to Franz Kugler 


Discovery of the World and of Man,” Burck- 
hardt derived from a phrase of Michelet’s, but 
he filled the notion out with a discussion of 
natural science and of the analysis of the world 
of reality by artists and writers, stressing the 
concentration of artists and writers on Man. 
In part V we turn to the social life of the 
Renaissance, “‘ Society and Festivals,” and 
examine the artistry of social contacts and of 
public ceremonial. Finally, in part VI, 


“ Morality and Religion,” Burckhardt surveys 
the darker sides of the Italian scene. Hints of 
this are scattered through the earlier sections, 
but now we have the pessimistic and gloomy 
picture of disintegrating beliefs, of supersti- 
tion gaining ground; above all, of an acceptance 
of amoral if not immoral attitudes in public and 
private life, a pervasive if often concealed spirit 
of doubt and unbelief. In this and in other ways 
the Renaissance for Burckhardt was the herald, 
the first statement, of the values of modern life. 

To summarize Burckhardt like this is to dis- 
tort his subtleties, and it may well be hardly 
necessary in our day that has seen the English 
translations of his book appear in scores of 
editions, including paper-backs. Yet this work 
that is now bought and read so freely did not 
take the world by storm. At first it sold badly: 
only two hundred copies had been bought eigh- 
teen months after it was published. But almost 
from the start it attracted the attention of dis- 
criminating readers; within a decade it had 
greatly influenced J. A. Symonds, whose 
Renaissance in Italy began to appear in 1875 
and who wrote, with his customary intelligence, 
of Burckhardt as being “so thorough in his 
learning and so delicate in his perceptions.” As 
The Civilization of the Renaissance came to be 
better known, it was for long the “ thorough- 
ness” rather than the “ delicacy” that fitted 
in best with German scholarship, and succes- 
sive editions were expanded by L. Geiger into a 
dry but compendious manual—exactly what 
Burckhardt had himself avoided: “I could 
have made it three times as thick,” he wrote to a 
friend on the eve of publication, “ It would 
have been the easiest thing in the world and 
would probably have gained me more respect 
among a lot of people.” It was, in fact, for long 
only among specialists that Burckhardt’s 
Renaissance was well known. The beginning 
of popularity in a larger sense depended first of 
all on the reversion to the original text in W. 
Goetz’s edition of 1922 (the thirteenth in 
German) and the appearance of the illustrated 
editions, although the very fine English illus- 
trated edition of 1929 was mainly sold off as 
remainders. The present writer recalls vividly 
his excitement at buying a copy very cheaply 
in 1932. 

Once the book began to be available, more 





or less in its original form, its elegance and eco- 
nomy were as important as its shrewd, scholarly 
analysis in making it one of the most influential 
historical works ever produced. This is a bold 
assertion: it places Burckhardt at least on the 
level of Ranke, Maitland, and others who, 
although accomplished, learned and rich in 
disciples, yet followed traditional ways of 
erudition. Burckhardt both created an epoch 
and displayed a new attitude to history, the 
implications of which are still being worked out. 
For it is not merely true that we are all now in a 
sense Burckhardtians in dealing with the 
Renaissance: we are all Burckhardtians in deal- 
ing with other periods. Medievalists and nine- 
teenth-century historians, when dealing with 
“ general” history, can no longer omit refer- 
ence to the cathedrals and the railway stations, 
to the Arthurian cycle and the Romantic poets. 
We are all seeking a view of the past that will 
catch its spirit; we are all trying to find the key 
that opens all the doors. 


Who was the man who thus helped to trans- 
form the western attitude to the past? Basle, 
where Burckhardt was born in 1818, is now a 
solidly charming place astride the Rhine which 
pounds through the city on its way north to 
divide Germany from France. In all essential 
respects, it is the same as it was when Burck- 
hardt lived in it: the great Miinster overlooking 
the river, the dignified square of eighteenth- 
century houses adjoining, the busy Market and 
Barfiisserplatz below, and, on the edge of the 
old town, the railway station with its trans- 
continental expresses. But the comfortable 
placidity and political detachment of today is 
hardly what Burckhardt saw. The wounds of 
the Reformation, which had turned Basle into a 
protestant city had, it is true, healed. But, by 
the early nineteenth century, the quiet Swiss 
Confederation of the eighteenth century was 
rent by conflicts. Napoleon had remodelled 
the state; his collapse threw government into 
the melting pot. The Allies helped the old con- 
servatives into power again in the cantons; but 
there were constant upheavals, until a new 
constitution was hammered out. Revolutionary 
movements in Paris in the 1830’s, in the roman- 
tic Germany of the 1840’s, were quick to in- 
fluence events in Switzerland. The 1830’s saw 


violent troubles, especially in Basle, where the 
rural areas succeeded in throwing off the control 
of the city to become a separate canton in 1832. 
And the Confederation itself witnessed a short 
civil war in 1847, before a new and more liberal 
constitution was adopted in 1848. These were 
the troubled years when Burckhardt grew to 
manhood. 

The Burckhardt family had never sought a 
field greater than Basle for their numerous 
public activities. Young Jacob, whose father 
was a senior clergyman of the cathedral, first of 
all read theology. In the course of his studies 
he became disillusioned with institutional 
Christianity and interested in history. History 
then meant Berlin, where Ranke had been since 
1824, as professor since 1836. In 1839 Burck- 
hardt went to Berlin and, though he was less 
responsive to Ranke than most, found else- 
where new dimensions for his growing aesthetic 
sense. “ Art history ” was winning a foothold 
in the German university and this, with poetry 
and music, friendships with romantic Germans 
on the fringes of politics and learning, most 
influenced him at this time. His first major 
work was an edition of Franz Kugler’s Hand- 
book of Painting (1847). 

By this time Burckhardt was back at Basle, 
lecturing a little at the University, doing some 
writing on art history, and for a while editing 
a newspaper, the Basler Zeitung. This last task 
—undertaken to get enough money for travel— 
forced him into close consideration of the poli- 
tical troubles mentioned above and led to the 
last of a series of breaks with his past life. On 
the eve of the final upheavals in Italy and 
Switzerland in 1847-8, he went to the Italy 
which was to occupy his emotional and intel- 
lectual life for the next decades. In Rome, in 
1846, he wrote to friends of the intense pleasure 
he derived from “ arranging the ruins of the 
ages that lie so mysteriously, layer upon layer.” 
The half dozen letters are addressed from the 
Caffé Greco, near the Spanish Steps, where the 
visitor can still savour something of the gilt 
comforts of the mid-nineteenth century travel- 
ler in Italy. Here earlier had sat Goethe, for 
whom Burckhardt felt, not unreasonably, a 
spiritual kinship. The Italian journey of the 
winter of 1847-8 was even more important in 
clarifying his attitudes. As his biographer, 
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Burckhardt’s drawings in Italy were both “ poetical and practical; ”’ he ceased to make them when 
photography came to the historian’s aid; his sketch of the Arch of Titus, Rome 


Professor Werner Kaegi complains, this period 
of Burckhardt’s life is poorly documented; but 
it was a time, as he later described it, of “ true 
meditation ” and represents a turning-point in 
his life—after which, “ meditation” was to 


play an increasingly important réle. He was 
turning from the Gothic world that had earlier 
captivated him in Germany to the classical 
world of the Mediterranean. He had all but 
broken with his German friends, and he was 
out of tune with his contemporaries at Basle. 
He had earlier been disappointed in his hopes 
of marrying the girl he was in love with, and 
remained a bachelor for the rest of his long life. 
Quiet, reserved, detached from an expressly 
emotional life, his intense nature was now 
dedicated to the past: to reading its sources, 
examining its monuments, to writing about it 
and above all to teaching it; and, at the personal 
level, to insisting, somewhat prematurely, on 
the privacies and prerogatives of middle age. 
In Italy, on his now frequent visits, he 


observed and reflected. The note-books he 
kept for his various interests have survived. 
Among them are collections of extracts for his 
first original work The Age of Constantine the 
Great (1852), and notes for the Cicerone (1855), 
a highly personal account of the art of Italy that 
was soon to become the companion of genera- 
tions of earnest travellers, as it was revised by 
others and as the vogue for Italian travel cap- 
tured the middle classes of northern Europe. 
But the most moving relics of his Italian 
journeys, from 1846 to 1848, are three small 
sketch-books that remain among his papers at 
Basle. The drawings are often no more than 
competent and careful. But many show a feel- 
ing for the grandeur, the splendid combina- 
tion of buildings, trees and hills that gives the 
man-made landscape of Italy its dramatic 
splendour: only two or three of the drawings are 
interiors. These drawings are both poetical 
and practical. They cease when photography 
comes to the historian’s aid. Burckhardt’s 
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One of the “* moving relics” of his Italian journeys; Burckhardt’s drawing of the Porta del Popolo, 
Rome 


assembly of photographs was one of the first 
great teaching collections ever formed. 

Bread and butter were provided first of all by 
a post in Ziirich (1855) and then, from 1858, by 
the chair of history at Basle. He liked teaching; 
and teaching was soon to have absolute pre- 
cedence over all other activities. The Civiliza- 
tion of the Renaissance in Italy appeared in 
1860; and he contributed a section on Italian 
architecture to a manual on the history of art in 
1867. For the rest, what has been published was 
published after his death: a History of Greek 
Culture, various lectures and a considerable 
number of letters. Some of these posthumous 
lectures and lecture notes are very disappoint- 
ing; and by issuing them editors have shown 
scant respect for their author, who scrupu- 
lously avoided publication. But some convey, 
however remotely, the attraction of his teaching 
that brought him an ever larger audience as the 
years went by. By the mid 1860’s, he saw him- 
self as a permanency of Basie town and Uni- 
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versity. His days were hardworking, gently self- 
indulgent, a routine of reading, teaching and 
walks, interrupted with holiday travel. Although 
extremely interested in current politics and a 
writer of very good letters, he both avoided 
public commitments and did not like to keep 
copies of his letters. He shunned publicity, 
refused Ranke’s chair in Berlin, was embar- 
rassed by Nietzsche’s admiration, retreated 
voluntarily to his two bare rooms and piano. 
His distaste for the “ learned,” for the erudi- 
tissimi, grew; and so did the qualified pes- 
simism that coloured all his books and lectures. 
In 1885 he resigned his chair of history; but he 
continued to teach art history until 1893; an 
attractive snapshot survives showing him walk- 
ing to the University past the Miinster, a port- 
folio of illustrations under his arm—a lonely, 
but an intent and happy, man. He died in 1897, 
when he was seventy-eight. 

His high reputation bids fair to harm him. 
The sentiment of “ aprés moi le déluge,” so often 














expressed—and often so shrewdly illustrated— 
in his letters and lectures, makes him peculiarly 
congenial to modern readers, sated with pro- 
gress and all but drowned not by one Flood but 
by several. We must, moreover, respect a 
man who at the peak of historicism refused to 
regard history as a science. But it is stupid to 
seek in Burckhardt a clue to the malaise of our 
century: the mountain of commentary that has 
been erected on him, especially in Germany, 
illustrates mainly the display of thought and 
erudition for its own sake that he most loathed. 
In any case, the prophets of gloom are always 
right; and it required no great imaginative in- 
sight to detect barbarism and brutality in the 
Europe of the second half of the nineteenth 
century. Burckhardt is as much the prisoner of 
his times as Marx, or as anyone else: the limi- 
tations of even his best work show this, as we 
shall see. His claim to greatness rests on securer 
grounds. He demonstrated, perhaps more than 
anyone else has done, the seriousness of history ; 
and he displayed the past as an integrated whole, 
which is perhaps to say the same thing rather 
differently. 

Ranke and Stubbs were meritorious scholars, 
apostles of the written authority, of the archive 
and the manuscript source. Their background 
lay in classical philology—the only exact dis- 
cipline in the humanities that existed in the 
first half of the nineteenth century. Essentially, 
what happened to academic history in the nine- 
teenth century was that historians started to 
apply to the texts and history of medieval and 
modern Europe the techniques applied to 
ancient authors and classical history. The 
results were stupendous. The great series of 
texts rolled majestically out—the Monumenta 
in Germany, the Rolls Series in England. Great 
works appeared in their wake—Ranke’s his- 
tories of the Popes, of England, of France, 
Stubbs’s Constitutional History and scores of 
others that are still indispensable, and occasion- 
ally even exciting. But these works all revealed 
their common ancestry in polis and respublica: 
they discussed not men and women but, almost 
exclusively, politicians. 

Now, history should give great attention to 
public affairs. Everything that has happened 
since 1917 has demonstrated the primacy of 
power, the determining réle of political ambi- 


tion in driving men to seek authority. But, 
thank heaven, only a handful in each generation 
fight for public power; and to regard con- 
stitutional or diplomatic or, in a word, political 
history as the essential story is to leave largely 
untouched the masses of mankind, and to 
ignore many of the interests even of the poli- 
ticians themselves. After the defeat of France 
in 1870, Burckhardt wrote to a friend of “ the 
sudden evaluation of all mere ‘ events’ in the 
past. From now on in my lectures I shall only 
emphasize cultural history...” And a few 
years later he told Nietzsche, “ I never dreamt 
of training scholars and disciples . . . but only 
wanted to make every member of my audience 
feel and know that everyone may and must 
appropriate those aspects of the past which 
appeal to him personally, and that there might 
be happiness in so doing.” One is not used to 
hearing the word “ happiness ” in connection 
with the study of the past. It is, none the less, 
appropriate enough when history deals not with 
ministries and dictators, but with life in the 
round. 

At one point Burckhardt saw his Age of 
Constantine and his Renaissance forming the two 
terms of a series of studies of the European 
Middle Ages; long after he abandoned this, he 
was trying to persuade others to write on 
Northern Europe in the later Middle Ages. An 
incompleteness in the cultural survey he thus 
recognized; and this also explains why the 
Renaissance contains no real statement of his 
aims such as that in the posthumous Greek 
Culture, where he referred to his purpose as 
being to portray “.. . the Greeks in their 
essential peculiarity. To this, to the history of 
the Greek spirit, must the entire study be 
directed.” With Italian substituted for Greek, 
as Professor Wallace K. Ferguson points out, 
that is the plan of the Renaissance in Italy. Yet 
this suggests a systematic approach, which he so 
painfully strove to avoid; in his Reflections on 
History, published after his death, but first 
composed between 1868 and 1871, he wrote: 
“* ., . we shall confine ourselves to observation, 
taking transverse sections of history in as many 
directions as possible.” The most spectacular 
and complete of the soundings made by Burck- 
hardt, the most attractive and convincing, was 
his Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy. 
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A street in Rome, leading towards the Spanish steps; 


a Burckhardt drawing of 1846-8 


How may we regard it a century after its 
composition ? 


The book has been criticized in detail on a 
hundred points; and several general charges 
have been brought against it. Burckhardt’s 
sources were literary, as opposed to adminis- 
trative. He relied on diaries, the Novelle, the 
historians, and neglected the incredibly rich 
archive material of the peninsula. This, in 
turn, led him to neglect economic factors, and 
to deal almost exclusively with the Italian élite 
rather than with the people as a whole—a pre- 
judiced approach that may well have been con- 
genial to the descendant of generations of 
patricians at Basle. 

It has been said that the book neglects the 
fine arts—an accusation that will strike as odd 
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those who have only read it in the delightful 
illustrated editions that now abound, but that 
has its grain of truth for all that; since, if 
Burckhardt had related the development of the 
fine arts to the general history of the period, 
he would have been forced to reconsider the 
chronology of the first part, where the tyrannies 
came before the republics. Equally, the 
republics should come first in the realm of ideas, 
a further field in which Burckhardt’s treatment 
is too sketchy. Virtually every original moral 
concept of the Renaissance had been hammered 
out in Florence by 1400; the tyrannies provide 
glosses on, or perversions of, these Florentine 
discoveries, so far as the arts and all that we 
mean by “ humanism” are concerned. Like- 
wise, one cannot lump together in one’s chrono- 
logy all the tyrants or all the dynasties: the 
ethos of Milan is poles apart from the ethos of 
Naples; nor are Florence and Venice republics 
of the same kind—Botticelli and Carpaccio are 
contemporaries only in time; and between 
Masaccio and Tintoretto yawns a gulf far 
greater than that of a century and a half of 
years and miles. 

Allied to the false chronological emphasis of 
part I of Burckhardt’s book, there lies some- 
times a false antithesis between Italy and 
Northern Europe. How can one regard Italian 
tyrants as more cruel, less governed by moral 
scruples, than contemporary rulers even in 
“feudal” France and England, let alone 
chaotic Germany and Spain ? From 1307 
English history is concerned with mounting 
dynastic ruthlessness: a usurper seized power 
in 1399, another in 1460, another in 1485; and 
the career of the bastard Beauforts demonstrates 
that “ public indifference to legitimate birth ” 
which Burckhardt found disturbing in Italy. 
There are profound differences between the 
Valois dukes of Burgundy and the Visconti 
dukes of Milan; but not in brutality, stupidity, 
intrigue or ambition. The condottiert fought 
first in the Anglo-French wars; and in England 
and France, as well as in Italy, they had their 
rewards in titles, lands and monuments. 

The celebrated “ individualism ” of part II 
has been a target for the medievalists who 
advance Abelard as one who sought eternity 
by Fame; and the named artists and archi- 
tects of the medieval period are how numerous ; 

















the list of “ realistic ” works of art is a long one. 
As for the universal man, in the event only two 
Italian candidates are advanced by Burckhardt, 
L. B. Alberti and Leonardo, which hardly bears 
out that “ an acute and practised eye might be 
able to trace, step by step, the increase in the 
number of complete men during the fifteenth 
century.” 

“The Revival of Antiquity” in part III 
makes a sharp distinction between the antique 
as an influence in art, which Burckhardt found 
beneficial, and in letters, especially in the 
revived Latin of the grammarians or humanists, 
where he felt Italian genius was stifled. It is 
this last matter that many would feel Burck- 
hardt discusses inadequately—an important 
criticism, since in the book, as we have noted, 
he does not consider the evolution of painting 
and sculpture. For Burckhardt, the Latin 
literature of the Renaissance was a “ reproduc- 
tion of antiquity,” and as such dead. Though 
he clearly stresses how the pedagogue and the 
tyrant each depended on the other’s virti, he 
does not pause to ask why Latin was revived. 
Here again, the answer would have taken him 
back to Florence and led to a different chrono- 
logy. The point is not one to be lightly dis- 
missed; for it was the universal victory of the 
new Latin in every part of Christendom, in 
North and South, in Protestant areas as well as 
Catholic, which led to the conviction, inherited 
by the nineteenth century, that classical 
scholarship needed no explanation. In a sense, 
Burckhardt was the victim of that view. 

He was equally the victim of the scientific 
spirit of his age. Part IV of the Renaissance is 
the shortest and most misleading section of the 
whole book. The Italians of the Renaissance 
played a negligible part indeed in the “ Dis- 
covery of the World and of Man,” in so far as 
this can be seen in terms of physical science. 
Their explorers worked for Spain or England 
in the fifteenth century; the physiologists at 
Padua were, on the whole, the targets of 
humanist abuse as well as of intermittent clerical 
attack; and once again Leonardo has to suffice 
as an example, when in reality he was a solitary 
exception. Only in literature and the fine arts 
can one agree that a new keenness in observa- 
tion is manifested, a new joy in natural beauty; 
and only in the rules of perspective—again we 


A Renaissance prince and patron of the arts; FEDERIGO 
DA MONTEFELTRO (1444-1482), Duke of Urbino; portrait 
by Piero della Francesca; in the Uffizi, Florence 
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go back to Florence—was this given a rational 
framework, although not one that was to prove 
particularly fruitful to the handful of unfashion- 
able physicists and anatomists with whom, for 
better or for worse, the future was to lie. 

If the fifth part of the work has worn excep- 
tionally well as a picture of the “ society and 
festivals ” of the upper classes in Renaissance 
Italy, the last part, on “ morality and religion,” 
is less satisfactory. “‘ The fundamental vice of 
[the Italian] character was at the same time a 
condition of its greatness—namely, excessive 
individualism: ” this is Burckhardt’s summary 
of his catalogue of gambling, vengeance, pros- 
titution. It is hard to admit that there was any 
material difference in these matters between 
Italians and French or Germans; and, although 
there is no doubt about the advanced anti- 
clericalism of guattrocento Italians, it is not clear 
that the morals of the clergy were worse in 
Italy than elsewhere. Nor can we admit that 
superstition and astrology bulked larger in 
Italian modes of life than they did north of the 
Alps. 
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““ He not only identified a period, but invented a new approach to the 
writing of history”; JACOB BURCKHARDT (1818-1897); a photograph 
taken in his seventies 


To some of these strictures there are more or 
less convincing answers. How could one expect 
Burckhardt to bring within his net archive- 
sources and economic history when they had 
scarcely been opened up in 1860? Is it not 
true that, time and again, Burckhardt tries to 
safeguard reality against false generalization by 
careful reservations—as, for instance, when he 
writes of the ultimate impossibility of deter- 
mining what men believe in? Must we not 
remember that the book was deliberately called 
“* an essay,” and was not meant to be exhaustive 
or definitive? ‘“‘ The author is conscious,” 
Burckhardt writes at one point, “that he is 
treading on the perilous ground of conjecture 
and that what seems to him a clear, if delicate 
and gradual, transition in the intellectual 
movement of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries may not be equally plain to others.” 


Beyond correcting a few errors in the second 
edition of 1869, Burckhardt took no further 
interest in his book: as with his Cicerone and 
other writings, he thankfully left revision, and 
indeed complete rearrangement and rewriting, 
to his editors. . 

But there is one other criticism, bigger than 
all the rest, that it is harder to meet. Burck- 
hardt repeatedly equates the Renaissance with 
the modern world. Italian civilization in the 
Renaissance, he says at the outset, “is the 
mother of our own.” “ The decisive victory of 
the modern spirit” comes “in the fifteenth 
century.” “‘ Italy was the first born among the 
sons of Europe.” The very harshness and im- 
morality of the Renaissance stems from this: 
“* The Italian of the Renaissance had to bear the 
first mighty surging of a new age.” “ Thus, to 
the end,” it has been well said, “ individualism 





and modernity remained for Burckhardt the 
twin keys to the interpretation of the Renais- 
sance.”” 

Yet what in reality characterizes the “ mod- 
ern world” ? Technology, mass media of 
communication, and—as an idea or ideology 
universally accepted, if not universally applied 
—*‘ government of the people by the people.” 
In 1860 impressionism had scarcely rent the 
academic veil of “ classical ” art; architects still 
built in a manner derived directly from the 
Renaissance; grammar still meant Latin gram- 
mar anywhere in Europe. To feel that in the 
arts, or even in literature, the modern world 
was born in fifteenth-century Italy was a 
pardonable assumption. But the steam engine 
that was turning Basle into one of the great 
railway junctions of the continent, the popular 
press that carried the catchworks of demagogy 
and authoritarianism, the revolutionary strand 
in Western thought that troubled Germany and 
Switzerland in the 1840’s—what had these to 
do with Alberti or Leonardo, let alone with the 
Sforza, the Medici and the Borgias? Burck- 
hardt edited a newspaper, saw his friends 
sucked into political agitation and, even as 
early as 1855, complained of the “ present with 
its great machines ”; yet he failed to see what 
really constituted the framework of his world. 
For eighteenth-century writers, it was under- 
standable that the humanists’ own identifica- 
tion of their epoch with both modernity and 
enlightenment should continue to be accepted ; 
and, indeed, the Enlightenment itself was in 
many ways the last glow of Renaissance values. 
But, by the mid-nineteenth century, there had 
been revolutions in America, in France and— 
of a different sort—in science, communications, 
agriculture and industry. A new world had 
come into existence, vernacular, popular and 


essentially detached from even the Deism into 
which religion had earlier declined, a world, 
moreover, of which Europe was only a small 
part. 
Burckhardt’s Renaissance ignores all this: 
and the charm, humanity and subtlety of the 
book have led others to ignore it. “‘ Modern” 
history starts practically everywhere at some 
moment near 1500. This was not all Burck- 
hardt’s doing: Bishop Stubbs did not decide to 
end his Constitutional History in 1485 because 
of the impressions of a professor of the history 
of art at Basle. But for many, who had been 
traditionally brought up to see the end of the 
Middle Ages as coinciding with the Italian 
invasion of Charles VIII or the advent of the 
Tudors, Burckhardt’s thesis brought aesthetic 
and emotional confirmation. 

Yet no one else has attempted another 
general view of the subject. Without exception, 
later writers have either elaborated Burck- 
hardt’s views or criticized them in detail. They 
have not presented the entirely new view that 
alone would constitute a total refutation. And 
this itself is of great importance; for it suggests 
that, despite all its faults, the book has more 
than literary greatness. There was, in short, a 
civilization unique to Italy in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries; and it was to be 
uniquely important to the rest of Europe for at 
any rate the next two centuries. That it is hard, 
if not impossible, to equate the Renaissance 
with the modern world does not affect the point. 
Burckhardt’s Renaissance itself existed. And in 
discerning its features, in what he calls at one 
moment, with his customary humility, “a 
string of marginal notes, suggested by a study 
of the Italian Renaissance extending over some 
years,” he not only identified a period but in- 
vented a new approach to the writing of history. 


Notes on Further Reading 


Everything mentioned in the text by Burckhardt has been translated into English, save 


the posthumous History of Greek Culture. 


There is no adequate life in English. The 


standard life by Werner Kaegi (Basel, 1947 ff.) has reached vol. iii and the year 1860; the 

letters, edited by Max Burckhardt (Basel, 1949 ff.) have reached vol. iii and the year 1858. 

There are several partial collections of letters, which are listed by Alexander Dru in his 

own excellent selection, The Letters of Jacob Burckhardt (1955); Mr. Dru’s introduction 

is valuable. The best discussion of the Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy in English 
is in W. K. Ferguson, The Renaissance in Historical Thought (New York, 1948). 





Women 


in Imperial 


Rome 


In Rome, after the fall of the Republic, 
women played a conspicuous, 
independent, and sometimes an ill-omened, 
part. But it was on their follies 
and extravagances, rather than on the.r 
virtues, that masculine writers usually 
preferred to dwell. 


By J. P. V. D. BALSDON 


apt to represent women from an ex- 
clusively masculine standpoint. True, 
we know of two women writers who lived 
during the reign of Nero: the mysterious Greek 
Pamphyla, who published thirty-three books 
about Greek philosophy and Greek history, and 
Nero’s mother herself, the younger Agrippina, 
who—whether at her political zenith or in her 
political decline, we cannot say—published her 
autobiography, together with an account of the 
fate of the other members of her tragic family. 
But, as a rule, women did not write history. 
Indeed, until they began to write novels in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, we have 
little record over the years of how they regarded 
the opposite sex or, indeed, their own. 
Historians, naturally, were not the only men 
who wrote of women. Young men wrote poems 
about them; and, historians apart, two sorts of 
older men, the satirists and the encyclopaedists, 
voiced their criticisms and opinions. The 
satirist had eyes only for feminine foibles, 
aberrations and vices, which emerged once the 
innocence of youth was at an end: the encyclo- 
paedist, for the physical abnormalities of women 
or the peculiarities of their conduct. Thus 
when, with a quotation from her own book, 
the younger Agrippina finds her way into the 
Natural Histories of the elder Pliny, she is pro- 
duced merely as witness, in the case of her son 
Nero’s birth, that members of the Agrippa 
family contravened the law of nature by which, 
while man is carried feet-first out of life, he 
plunges into it head-foremost. And it is 
for their unusual extravagance that Pliny 
mentions Cleopatra and Lollia Paulina, wife 
of Gaius Caligula—Cleopatra for having 
wagered Antony that she would consume a 
dinner costing ten million sesterces, and won 
her bet by dissolving a pearl earring in a single 
draught of vinegar: Lollia Paulina for having 
been seen at a party wearing jewels worth 
forty million sesterces. Yet, from historians 
and satirists combined, we learn far more 
about women under the Roman Empire than 
we know of their ancestresses under the 
Roman Republic; and, where the women of the 
Caesars are concerned, we have portrait-heads 
in sculpture and on coins, that show us their 
features and, at the end of the first century and 
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“* Even an eighteenth-century hairdresser would have 

been hard put to it to devise anything more fantastic.” 

Head in the Capitoline Museum, Rome, illustrating 

the hair-style adopted by fashionable Roman women 
during the reign of Trajan 
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the beginning of the second, support Juvenal’s 
description of the preposterous manner in which 
fashionable women dressed their hair. First 
there was the honeycomb coiffure considered 
smart at the court of Domitian; then came high 
castellated toupets, with curls coiled like 
springs; and finally, by the time of Hadrian, 
the hair had been modelled into a shape that 
closely resembled a turban. Even an eighteenth- 
century hairdresser would have been hard put 
to it to devise anything more fantastic. 

If we are studying Livia, who married 
Octavian, later Augustus, at the age of twenty 
and died a formidable old lady of eighty-six in 
A.D. 29—described by her disrespectful young 
great-grandson Gaius Caligula as a Ulysses in 
petticoats, because she was so cunning—we can 
even walk round her house, the Casa di Livia 
on the Palatine, and admire the mythological 
pictures that decorate the walls. The fact that 
it was not, strictly speaking, Livia’s house does 
not much signify; for it was almost certainly 
the private residence of Augustus, which his 
consort must have shared. While Livia has left 
behind a house, Trajan’s wife, Plotina, survives 
in the text of letters that she wrote—on the 
subject of the succession to the Headship of the 
Epicurean School in Athens. 

The early Roman Empire, as exemplified at 
least in representatives of the imperial family, 
seems to have been a period of extraordinary 
men and no less extraordinary women. Al- 
though there was little of the kind of court 
ceremonial that had flourished in Egypt, and 
was to flourish in Byzantium, marriages that 
might affect the succession required the 
Emperor’s approval; and marriage-making is a 
woman’s task. For two empresses particularly 
the issue of the succession was a matter of 
constant concern. Livia could not remain un- 
moved as “an unkind fate” carried off, one 
after another, the grandsons of Augustus’ 
earlier marriage, until the field was open to her 
own son Tiberius, whom in the end Augustus 
was obliged to adopt. And, when the younger 
Agrippina married her uncle Claudius in A.D. 49 
it was with the full intention that her son should 
marry Claudius’ daughter Octavia and dis- 
possess his son Britannicus. 

Augustus was forced to exile his daughter 
Julia, and exile or execute her numerous lovers; 


but his own marriage with Livia brought him 
nothing but happiness. “ Do not forget our 
marriage, Livia,” were his last words: “ Livia, 
nostri coniugii memor vive, ac vale.” Tiberius, 
and the Roman world with him, might have 
been happier if his first marriage had not been 
broken up when Augustus commanded him to 
divorce his wife and marry Julia. In the twenty- 
three dreary years of his rule, there was no 
empress at Rome and none in Capri. Gaius 
Caligula, who was so warmly devoted to his 
sisters that suspicious moralists shook their 
heads, found no more stability in marriage than 
in any other part of his life, and married four 
times during the course of six years. Next 
came the most notorious of all the imperial 
women—the last two of Claudius’ four wives 
and the last of Nero’s three. Messalina had 
been married to Claudius for about ten years, 
and had borne him a soa and a daughter, when 
in 48 the news that she had gone through a 
formal marriage service with her lover, the 
patrician consul-elect, C. Silius, proved to be 
more than even the complaisant Claudius 
could stomach. In her stead, Claudius married 
the younger Agrippina, his niece, from whom, 
after five years of marriage, he received “ the 
mushroom, after which he ate no more.” The 
third of these remarkable women, successor to 
Claudius’ gentle daughter Octavia, was Poppaea 
Sabina, Nero’s wife from 62 to 65, who died as 
the result of her husband’s untimely kick. 
The Greek language includes a single word 
meaning “ to be under the thumb of your wife,” 
and another meaning “ to be under the thumb 
of your slaves.” Both were used by the Greek 
historian of Claudius’ principate; for it was 
the common talk of Rome that, in matters of 
imperial policy, Claudius submitted to the dic- 
tation of his successive wives and freedmen. 
There was so much that was comic about him— 
his shuffle, his dribble, his somnolence, his lack 
of physical self-control—and his last two wives, 
Messalina and Agrippina, and the three freed- 
men, Narcissus, Callistus and Pallas, are so 
much in evidence, that the picture of a puppet 
Emperor was easily accepted as a convincing 
portrait. When Messalina had vanished, since 
Claudius found celibacy intolerable—“ caelibis 
vitae intolerans”’—it was necessary to provide 
him with another wife; and Tacitus gave him- 





Although it is wrong to condemn Tacitus as a 
woman-hater, he rarely judges women by any 
but the simplest standards. For him there are 
good women and bad; and a good woman is one 
who is faithful to her husband and bears him 
children. But Poppaea—or the source on which 
he drew—excited his literary imagination; and, 
with Sallust’s picture of the notorious Sem- 
pronia in mind, he introduces her in a striking 
passage: 


“She had everything to commend her, bar 
integrity. She attracted attention from the fact 
that her mother, whose looks she inherited, had 
been the most beautiful woman of her time. In 
society she had position, and money enough to 
support it. She was a delightful talker, clever and 
—though this was not her character at all—to 
outward appearance modest. On the infrequent 
occasions when she appeared in public her face 
was partly hidden by a veil—to provoke specula- 
tion, or because it suited her. She cared nothing 
for her good name, and was as ready to be seduced 
by a married man as by any other. Affection 
counted for nothing in her life; she gave her 
favours where there was profit to be gained.” 


From: “Greek and Roman Portraits,” by Anton Hekler, Heinemann, !9!2 
LIVIA, wife to Octavian, later the Emperor Augustus. 
“* Do not forget our marriage, Livia,” were the dying 
Emperor’s last words. Head in the Ny-Carlsberg 


Nero’s death saw the end of one world; 
Vespasian’s accession ushered in another. A 
monument, we may assume of middle-class 


Glyptothek, Copenhagen 


self the double pleasure of satirizing the Judge- 
ment of Paris and a cabinet meeting in Rome. 
For Claudius as for Paris, there were three 
candidates from whom to choose; and the 


“cabinet” consisted of a committee of 
Claudius’ three powerful freedmen, each with 
his favourite. Though modern historians have 
rehabilitated Claudius to the extent of estab- 
lishing that, whatever may have been the 
circumstances of his private life, he was himself 
responsible for the striking administrative and 
imperial policy pursued during his reign, it is 
clear that the power of Narcissus was largely 
dependent on Messalina’s influence, and that, 
having arranged Agrippina’s marriage to 
Claudius, Pallas became in many ways the most 
powerful man in Rome. 

The murder of Agrippina on her son’s in- 
structions, the eclipse of Seneca after the death 
of Burrus, and the banishment of Nero’s wife 
Octavia were the sinister marks of Poppaea’s 
progress towards an imperial marriage—the 
triumph that she enjoyed for only three years. 
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respectability, Vespasian’s wife had died many 
years earlier; and, despite her avarice, no com- 
plaint was made of the freedwoman Antonia 
Caenis whom he subsequently kept as a mis- 
tress. Titus, too, was a widower at his acces- 
sion; and the unconcealed hostility of the 
Roman populace prevented him from making 
the Jewish queen Berenice his third wife. 
Since Augustus, Domitian was the first emperor 
who was married at his accession, and still 
married to the same wife when he died. Indeed, 
his wife, Domitia Longina, daughter of the 
general Corbulo, was a party to the conspiracy 
by which he was killed. Notoriously enamoured 
of the actor Paris, she was anything but faithful. 
But then, she might have pleaded, Domitian 
was anything but faithful himself. 

There followed a welcome era of domestic 
peace, dullness, merit—described by Gibbon 
as the “period in the history of the world, 
during which the condition of the human race 
was most happy and prosperous.” Trajan’s 
highly intelligent wife Plotina powerfully and 
happily shaped the destiny of Rome when she 
declared—who knows with what truth ?—that, 


? Annals 13, 45 





on his deathbed, Trajan had at last adopted 
Hadrian. Between Hadrian and his wife Sabina 
there was little love; but she and the elder 
Faustina, wife of Antonius Pius, were blameless 
women. The younger Faustina, wife of Marcus 
Aurelius, was not untouched by scandal; but it 
was scandal to which, rightly or wrongly, her 
virtuous husband paid no attention. 

From the chaos of the third century a series 
of striking women emerge, more than one of 
whom merits Gibbon’s statement, in reference 
to Diocletian’s daughter Valeria, that “ her 
melancholy adventures might furnish a very 
singular subject for tragedy.” There was 
Septimius Severus’ not impeccable wife, Julia 
Domna, “‘ doomed to weep over the death of 
one of her sons and over the life of the other ”; 
since it was in her presence, as she essayed a 
reconciliation, that Caracalla murdered his 
brother Geta. We think also of Soaemias, 


killed when her son Elagabalus was killed, and 
of her sister Mamaea, powerful in the council 
of state for her young son Alexander Severus. 
On the irregularities of his period Gibbon was 
always delighted to sharpen his wit—as when he 
depicts the harem of Commodus: Elagabalus 
with “ his long train of concubines and rapid 


succession of wives ”: and Gordian II “ whose 
twenty-two acknowledged concubines and a 
library of sixty-two volumes attested the 
variety of his inclinations.” Another gifted 
woman was Helena—daughter, alas, of an inn- 
keeper, not even a British innkeeper at that, 
and mistress, never wife, of the Emperor 
Constantine. But the most striking woman of 
all, Zenobia, though she was of Roman stock, 
came from the East. More moral than Cleopatra 
and no less attractive, after her husband’s death 
she ruled Palmyra and Syria like a queen for 
five years, from 267 to 272; was vanquished by 
Aurelian; escaped on a dromedary, but was 
caught; walked, laden with jewels, before 
Aurelian’s chariot in his triumph at Rome; and 
then settled down to respectable retirement in a 
villa at Tivoli. One could wish that, like the 


younger Agrippina, she had written an auto- — 


biography. 

“TI am, I think, turning into a god,” were 
Vespasian’s last words; and this happy fate was 
one that, in Imperial circles, good women 
might anticipate as confidently as good men. 
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Consecration was a formality that the Senate 
was competent to perform. Thus, on Sep- 
tember 23rd, A.D. 38, in the principate of Gaius 
Caligula, a senator reported a prodigy—he had 
witnessed the ascension to heaven of the 
Emperor’s recently deceased sister Drusilla. 
The Senate voted her a goddess, “ diva 
Drusilla”; and the informant was liberally 
rewarded for his pains. The like honour 
was paid belatedly to Livia by Claudius on his 
accession; and thenceforward the succession of 
new goddesses included Poppaea Sabina, from 
the ceremony of whose consecration Paetus 
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PLOTINA, “ Trajan’s highly intelligent wife,’ who 

“ powerfully and happily shaped the destiny of Rome” 

by preparing the way for the accession of Hadrian. 
_Head in the Capitoline Museum, Rome 





From: “ Kulturgeschichte der Rémischen Kaiserzeit, 
by U. Kahrstedt, Francke Verlag, Berne, 1958 


Female athletes at exercise: from a recently discovered 
mosaic pavement at Piazza Armerina, Sicily 


Thrasea conspicuously absented himself: Ves- 
pasian’s daughter, who had died before his 
accession—but not Vespasian’s wife: Flavia 
Julia, Domitian’s niece: Plotina and Sabina, 
as well as Sabina’s mother Matidia: Faustina 
the elder and Faustina the younger. Only one 


woman was consecrated in her lifetime— 
Domitian’s Domitia Longina. Archaeology 
produces sporadic evidence of these ephemeral 
deities, a shrine or a coin here, the name of a 
priest or priestess there. 

In political society, during the first century 
A.D., Stoicism produced a succession of 
martyrs—men who were prepared to incur the 
death penalty by their condemnation of the 
vices of their rulers, and of a system where 
personal merit counted for so little in the suc- 
cession to the principate. The most impressive 
of these victims came from a single family: 
Paetus Thrasea, who was executed by Nero in 


66: his son-in-law, Helvidius Priscus, and his 
grandson, the younger Helvidius Priscus, who 
were executed under Vespasian and Domitian 
respectively. Their women folk shared their 
husbands’ creed, although they escaped the 
same fate: Arria, wife of Thrasea: her daughter 
Fannia, wife of the elder Helvidius and step- 
mother of the younger: and the younger 
Helvidius’ wife, Anteia. More famous than any 
of them was the elder Arria, mother of 
Thrasea’s wife. Her husband Caecina Paetus 
was recalled from Illyricum in 42 to face trial 
for his part in a plot to depose Claudius. 
Knowing chat there could be only one outcome 
of the trial, she stabbed herself, then handed 
him the bloody dagger with the words, “ It 
does not hurt, Paetus.” ‘‘ Paete, non dolet.” 

Women of the upper classes were more 
closely involved in the public life of their 
husbands than they had been during the 
Republican era. Men of the senatorial class 
spent much of their lives outside Italy, engaged 
in imperial administration; and, under the 
Republic, when they went abroad, they had to 
leave their wives in Rome. The rule had been 
broken, however, during the tense period of the 
civil wars; and Augustus, who had himself 
been accompanied overseas by Livia, agreed 
that administrators might take their wives out 
to the provinces. It was a salutary reform, no 
doubt; and, if they misbehaved, their husbands 
were made answerable for their misbehaviour. 
But a single province might be too small to 
hold two overpowering women; and, in A.D. 19, 
the conflict between Cn. Piso, governor of 
Syria, and Germanicus Caesar, special High 
Commissioner in the East, was exacerbated by 
the jealous rivalry of their two highly-charged 
wives, neither of whom would have shrunk 
from leading the army of the province into 
action, had it been required of her. Piso’s wife 
was Plancina: Germanicus’, the elder Agrip- 
pina, already hardened in critical years with the 
armies of the Rhine, and the woman who later 
refused fruit from the hands of her father-in- 
law Tiberius on the ground that it was likely 
to be poisoned, to whom Tiberius once re- 
marked, “‘ Surely you need not regard it as an 
insult, my dear, if you are not allowed to 
behave like a Queen?” “ Si non dominaris, 
filiola, iniuriam te accipere existimas ?” 





After the tragedy of Germanicus’ death in 
Syria, and Piso’s trial and death in Rome, the 
Senate debated whether the new practice was a 
wise one; but the reformers, with the support of 
the presiding consul—Drusus, the Emperor’s 
son—won the day. The corrupting influence of 
women, they claimed, might easily be exag- 
gerated. Was the administration of bachelors 
always impeccable? So the change persisted. 
When Trajan, in 113, went out on his last 
expedition to the East, he was accompanied 
beth by his wife and by his niece Matidia; and, 
at almost the same time, the younger Pliny, as 
governor of Bithynia, wrote the last of his sur- 
viving letters to the Emperor, explaining that 
in an emergency—for she wished to return to 
Rome quickly on the news of her grandfather’s 
death—he had sent his wife home by the public 
post, by which ordinarily only the officials of 
the government might travel. There were also 
less happy occasions when women left Rome 
and Italy—‘‘ mothers accompanying their sons 
in flight, wives following their husbands to 
exile.” 

Pliny’s references to women are such as 
might occur in the letters of any comfortably- 
circumstanced member of the middle classes 
today. He looks after his affluent mother-in- 
law’s money matters; he buys a little property 
on which to settle his old nurse; he writes 
letters from Rome to his wife, when the doctors 
have sent her into the country, telling her how 
much he misses her. But the reader who opens 
Martial or Juvenal finds that he has entered a 
very different world. Although capable of 
writing with charm and feeling to a friend on 
his marriage, and of describing with singular 
felicity the happiness of an old married couple, 
Martial rarely deviates from eroticism, syco- 
phancy and the castigation of unnatural vice 
except to direct a barb at such obvious 
blemishes as false or dyed hair or false teeth, 
or to make jokes of a low music-hall standard 
about the subject of marriage in general. 
“* Call no man happy until he is dead.” Solon 
had once told Croesus. Martial does better; 
we should call no man happy, he suggests, until 
his wife is dead—particularly if she is a rich 
woman. 

In satire written by men, the faithless wife 
receives especially savage treatment. Augustus’ 


law against adultery in 17 B.c. had produced no 
lasting effects; and, during the early period of 
the Empire, the smart idle society of the 
capital was, without doubt, a highly immoral 
one. So Juvenal lashes out. A rich woman, 
married to a miser, could live as carefree a life 
as if she had been a widow. A beautiful wife 
could twist her husband round her finger— 
provided that she kept her good looks. It was 
over singers, dancers, actors, charioteers and 
gladiators that women were apt to lose their 
heads. Eppia, for example, a senator’s wife, 
had abandoned her husband and children, and 
run off with a young gladiator to Egypt: 


“With stout heart she endured the tossing 
and the roaring of . . . all the many seas she had 
to cross; for when danger comes in a right and 
honourable way, a woman’s heart grows chill with 
fear and dread, she cannot stand upon her 
trembling feet; but if she be doing a bold, bad 
thing, her courage fails not. For a husband to 
order his wife on board ship is cruelty; the bilge- 
water then sickens her, the heavens go round and 
round. But if she is running away with a lover, 
she feels no qualms . . . she messes with the 
sailors, she roams about the deck, and delights in 
hauling at hard ropes. 

“* And what were the youthful charms which 
captivated Eppia?.. . He was a gladiator.’’* 


2 Juvenal 6, 98ff., tr. G. G. Ramsay (Loeb 
Classical Library). 
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We know of two women writers who flourished during 
the earlier years of the Roman Empire. Picture of a 
girl with stylus and tablets from Pompei 

















































































From: “ Roman Portraits,”” by L. Goldscheider, Phaidon, 1940 


JULIA DOMNA, the “‘ not impeccable” consort of Septimius 

Severus, “doomed to weep over the death of one of her 

sons and over the life of the other,’ when Caracalla 

murdered his brother Geta. Head in the Glyptothek, 
Munich 






































Remembering all this, Tacitus, when he was 
writing his book on the geography and anthro- 
pology of Germany, referred with warm appro- 
bation to the moral integrity of that otherwise 
unrefined and barbarous people. In Germany 
there was no forgiveness for fallen women, and 
no surreptitious traffic of love-letters from 
married women to their lovers. In Rome, on 
the other hand, according to the satirists, a 
perfect wife was as rare as a black swan: “ rara 
avis in terris, nigroque simillima cycno.” And, 
Juvenal adds that, if such a prodigy existed, she 
would be intolerable. After the faithless wife, 
we are confronted with the rich widow, who 
attracted the attentions of every sort of gigolo 
and confidence trickster. Either she knew her 
power, and enjoyed the tyranny that she 
exercised, or she was ridiculously gullible. 
Even the younger. Pliny, whose outlook on life 




















































































































was anything but satirical, has entertaining 
stories to tell of the formidable Regulus as a 
legacy hunter—of Regulus forcing his way into 
the bedroom of the sick Verania, widow of the 
Piso whom Galba so tragically adopted, doing a 
quick calculation of her horoscope, assuring 
her that, grave though her illness was, she 
would recover, absenting himself for a moment 
from the room and returning with the news that 
a soothsayer outside had confirmed his diag- 
nosis. The results were a quick codicil, and a 
curse called down on his head from Verania as 
she died. When he found a woman called 
Aurelia making her will, and begged her to add 
a codicil, leaving him the clothes which she was 
then wearing, Regulus was less successful; for 
Aurelia did not die. 

The most amusing part of Juvenal’s veno- 
mous sixth satire is directed against women 
whose fault is not simply that they are too much 
in love with love. Of these, some, though 
luckily not all, have their modern counterparts. 
The woman who, when a poor neighbour’s dog 
disturbs her sleep by its barking, has the dog 
thrashed, and its owner too, and who keeps her 
famished guests waiting an unconscionable 
time for dinner, can easily be paralleled—but 
not, one would like to think, her subsequent 
behaviour, when, having at last joined the party 
after her bath and massage, she begins by 
downing two pints of wine, then puking on the 
dining-room floor. Next we read of the woman 
(whose idiocy would be appreciated at its true 
value by a gladiator’s wife) who put on gladia- 
torial kit and devoted her days to the tough 
physical exercise that constituted a gladiator’s 
training. Some women, we are told, were so 
passionately enamoured of musicians and 
music, of actors and acting, that they would 
exhaust the leisure time of the gods, and wear 
out the soothsayers, with incessant prayers for 
their favourite performers, and unending en- 
quiries about their prospects of success. There 
was the blue-stocking, and there was the gossip, 
the woman with a finger in every pie, neither of 
whom is unknown in present-day society. The 
dinner-table conversation of the first was a 
tedious ranting lecture on whatever subject 
came into her head. It might be literature; it 
might be philosophy. The experts had no 
chance against her; she immediately proceeded 





to shout them down. If her women friends 
managed to get a word in, she turned pedagogue 
and corrected their pronunciation, even attack- 
ing her husband for the way in which he spoke. 
As for the gossip, she was always first with the 
news—which often enough she had invented— 
of catastrophic floods, an extraordinary comet, 
the latest reports from China or from Thrace. 
In the company of generals, it was she, not her 
husband, who did the talking. She was feminine 
only in her domestic curiosity; for she knew, 
and retailed, the secrets of every Roman 
bedchamber. 

Having satirized particular types of, women, 
Juvenal castigates the sex as a whole. A 
woman’s relationship with her husband was 
closer than her relationship with her neighbour 
only in as much as she hated his friends and 
his slaves, and thought nothing of his financial 
difficulties when she wished to run up bills. 
Her own slaves she treated with savage brutality. 
She flirted with every religion; and was the 
credulous prey of every fashionable astrologer: 


“Your excellent Tanaquil (Juvenal informs a 
married man) consults as to the death of her 
jaundiced mother, having previously enquired 
about your own; she will ask when she may expect 
to bury her sister, or her uncles; and whether her 
lover will outlive her.’”* 


They had no children, these smart women— 
a fortunate thing for the husband, Juvenal adds: 
he is thus saved the anxiety of wondering who 
the father can be. Suddenly emancipated when, 
by arrangement of their parents, generally be- 
tween the ages of thirteen and sixteen, they 
were married to boys or men a few years older 
and often complete strangers, more independent 
than Republican wives since they had full con- 
trol of their own property, they must have 
found that the days were very long, and the 
temptations that assailed them proportionately 
numerous. But then, both history and satire 
tend to expatiate on the weakest and worst. 
In the upper and middle classes there were 
many wives like the younger Pliny‘s, or like 
Agricola’s daughter, whom Tacitus married. 
Even in the society of vulgarians, the nouveaux 
riches of the freedman class, among the wives 
who showed off their jewels and got publicly 


8 Juvenal 6, 560 ff., tr. G. G. Ramsay (Loeb 
Classical Library). 


Bust believed to represent JULIA MAMAEA, “‘ powerful 
in the council of state for her young son Alexander 
In the Capitoline Museum, Rome 


Severus.” 


drunk, like Trimalchio’s Fortunata, there were 
those, no doubt, who supported their husbands 
at critical moments, as Fortunata had done, by 
selling her jewels when he was alarmingly short 
of money. Others, too, as inscriptions show, 
had good heads on their shoulders, and might 
take over a business and run it themselves, when 
their husbands died. Again and again, a 
funerary inscription commemorates some happy 
marriage in the middle or the lower class. 
“She gave me nothing to complain of,” one 
matter-of-fact widower inscribes upon his wife’s 
tomb: “ De qua nihil queror.” Or “she was 
very good and very lovely; she worked at her 
wool, was chaste, economical and content to 
stay at home.” Nor were deserving husbands 
denied their due; the corresponding epitaphs, 
dictated by women, are just as affectionate and 
not half so smug. 








The Manchus 





The last Chinese imperial dynasty owed its origins to a petty Manchurian chieftain, 


Nurhaci, who revolted against his Chinese overlords, whose son invaded 


and conquered China, and whose grandson occupied the Dragon Throne. 


By HENRY 








Juchen warrior. 
known as Juchen the twenty-four-year-old Nurhaci, 
founder of Manchu power, succeeded in 1583 


To the headship of one of the tribes 
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China and Japan, in the summer of 1937, 

down to the beginning of the Pacific War in 
December 1941, the foreign settlements at 
Shanghai formed a tiny enclave in the midst of a 
vast expanse of Japanese-occupied territory. 
With the exception of that part of the Inter- 
national Settlement garrisoned by Japanese 
troops, they were controlled by countries recog- 
nizing as the legitimate government of China 
the Nationalist régime of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek which, driven from its capital of 
Nanking, had retreated up the Yangtse until it 
had installed itself at last in the remote western 
city of Chungking. 

Because of the war, the Chinese population 
of the foreign areas was swollen by a multitude 
of refugees of every sort and condition, all of 
whom were bitterly hostile to the Japanese and 
to those of their countrymen who collaborated 
with the invaders. In such circumstances, the 
greatest prudence was required by the settle- 
ment authorities to maintain order and to avoid 
giving the Japanese a pretext for taking over the 
administration. As regards Chinese news- 
papers, it was considered sufficient if they 
refrained from comment of too outspoken a 
kind or from actual incitement to violence. In 
the case of stage-plays and films, however, a far 
stricter censorship was applied, and no refer- 
ence to the Sino-Japanese conflict was per- 
mitted. For years Shanghai had been the centre 
of the modern Chinese drama; and this pro- 
hibition certainly deprived playwrights of what 
was to them the most interesting of all material. 
Yet before long they had found a way of circum- 
venting the law, and of expressing their views 
on the events of the day. To show how they 
did so, it will be sufficient to describe the plot 


Fi THE OUTBREAK OF HOSTILITIES between 








of one of the most successful plays of that time. 

At the rise of the curtain, the spectator 
found himself transported back to the middle of 
the seventeenth century and to one of the towns 
of the Lower Yangtse Valley not many miles 
inland from Shanghai itself. Then also China 
was at war, and her government expelled from 
its capital. A foreign army had occupied 
Peking, and was advancing south against the 
patriots. The situation was critical, and nothing 
less than a genuine united front could save the 
country. Yet the Chinese leaders were bicker- 
ing among themselves; and some of them were 
more afraid of the popular forces, without 
which the war could not be fought, than they 
were of the enemy. 

Such a man—we may call him Feng—was 
introduced at the beginning of the play as one 
of the chief counsellors of the Chinese resist- 
ance. His loyalty and good-faith were accepted 
without question by his colleagues, who looked 
upon his hesitant attitude as proceeding from 
no more than an excess of caution. The news 
became steadily worse, and one day Feng was 
seen no more in his accustomed place. Soon 
afterwards, all was over. The enemy occupied 
the town, and the principal citizens were taken 
before the foreign commander. They knew 
what was the choice before them: death, or sub- 
mission to alien rule, a submission symbolized 
by the putting off of their native Chinese dress 
and the wearing instead of foreign attire, to- 
gether with, most repulsive of all, the shaving 
of the front of the head, and the gathering of 
the back hair into a ridiculous braided queue, 
in imitation, it was said, of the mane of a horse. 
But then came the great surprise. At the com- 
mander’s headquarters they were received by an 
official who greeted them familiarly by name, 
and in whom, with some difficulty, beneath the 
barbarous trappings with which he was adorned, 
they recognized their old colleague Feng. 

No theatre audience can excel the Chinese 
in their ability to identify themselves with 
what is passing on the stage. And this scene 
was intended undoubtedly as the great dramatic 
moment of the play. Yet, despite good acting 
and the urgency of the political message, it was 
hard to deny that at this point certain facts 
weakened the author’s propaganda. Indeed, 
when the traitor stepped forward to urge his 


An eighteenth-century Manchu nobleman: painting 
by the Jesuit court artist Castiglione 


former associates to follow his example and 
transfer their allegiance to the conquerors, 
there was usually more amusement than 


indignation. For Feng’s outlandish costume, 
so loathsome in the eyes of the loyalists that 
the more intrepid of them could not refrain 
from hurling insults at him as he spoke, was in 
all essentials the same as the dress worn by 
many of the audience. To be sure, the queue 
was no longer in vogue; but any middle-aged 
spectator had worn his hair in that style during 
his youth. The skull-cap, too, and the cloth 
shoes had been replaced in fashionable circles 
by the European felt hat and leather footwear. 
But the long gown, buttoned at the side and 
slit below the knee, was still, in 1940, ordinary 
attire for a Chinese man; and the black silk 














Capture of Mukden, where Nurhaci established his 
capttal in 1625 


jacket remained as a standard article of wear on 
ceremonial occasions. In contrast, the patriots, 
as they flapped about the stage in their volu- 
minous robes, with their long hair collected 
into topknots, suddenly acquired a ludicrous 
air of theatricality. For the dress that in 1644 
was so much a badge of foreign servitude that 
many loyal Chinese chose to die rather than 
suffer the indignity of wearing it was the garb 
of the Manchus under whose rule, which lasted 
until 1911, China assumed the aspect that the 
world at large regards as the quintessential 
expression of her ancient culture, and whose 
subjects both Chiang Kai-shek and Mao Tse- 
tung remained until their manhood. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
the southern portion of what is known to 
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Europeans as Manchuria, and to the Chinese 
simply as the Northeast, was under Chinese 
rule and was inhabited, as it had been from time 
immemorial, by people of Chinese race whose 
agricultural way .of life was indistinguishable 
from that of North China proper. There were, 
however, certain geographical and political 
characteristics of this region that marked it off 
from the main body of the Chinese world. In 
the first place, it was not easily accessible by 
land, except through the narrow pass between 
the mountains and the sea where the Great 
Wall comes to its end at Shanhaikuan. Else- 
where, indeed, the traveller could make his way 
over mountain passes down into the North 
China plain; but such routes were too difficult 
for ordinary traffic; and the alternative line of 
communication was in general by sea, across 
the Gulf of Pe-chih-li from the promontory 
of Shantung. 

These considerations imparted to Chinese 
Manchuria an air of geographical isolation that 
was confirmed, in the period we are discussing, 
by the political structure of the country. For 
to all intents and purposes it was under 
military government, being parcelled out among 
a system of garrisons, the commanders of which 
were, in some cases, local magnates with a 
stake in the land. In other words, after untold 
centuries of Chinese habitation, South Man- 
churia was still frontier territory. On the west 
lay steppe country, held for the most part by 
herdsmen of Mongol stock. But to the north 
was a vast tract of forest, intersected by great 
rivers; and here were to be found the true 
natives of the land, Tungus tribes who lived by 
hunting and fishing, and differed widely from 
one another in their degree of civilization 
according to their remoteness from the influence 
of Chinese culture. 

In recent times, the natural riches of Man- 
churia have made it the focus of international 
cupidity ; and between 1931 and 1945 it was, in 
fact, occupied by the Japanese and detached 
altogether from Chinese control. In such 
circumstances, one is not surprised that 
academic scholars on each side should have 
come forward with the most extravagant 
opinions concerning Manchurian history to 
support the claims of their respective govern- 
ments. During the 1930’s the chancelleries of 














the world, as well as the offices of the League of 
Nations, were deluged by a spate of publica- 
tions—those on the Chinese side maintaining 
that for many centuries the whole region of 
Manchuria was an integral part of China, and 
that its non-Chinese inhabitants were so com- 
pletely sinicized that even the Manchu conquest 
of China in the seventeenth century was in 
essentials merely a change from one Chinese 
dynasty to another; while the Japanese for their 
part were at pains to establish the independent 
and non-Chinese character of Manchuria 
throughout the ages. When we add that the 
Manchu rulers of China themselves carefully 
distorted the early history of their race, it will 
be seen that even now it is hard to penetrate 
the smoke screen of national propaganda. 

It is an undoubted fact, however, that at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century the reign- 
ing Chinese house of Ming claimed to rule over 
the whole area of present-day Manchuria, and 
indeed, on the north, considerably beyond it. 
But although two hundred years earlier, in the 
first vigour of a new dynasty, the Ming had sent 
a fleet to the mouth of the Amur, and although 
inscriptions of that period asserting Chinese 
sovereignty have been found in what became 
the Maritime Province of Eastern Siberia, it 
has been estimated that by 1500 at least three- 
quarters of Manchuria was already totally free 
from any direct Chinese control; and it would 
be wrong to assume that by 1600 Ming rule 
extended anywhere outside the ancient Chinese 
zone in the south. There was no hard and fast 
cultural demarcation. Both Mongols and 
Tungus had intermarried freely on the western 
marches ; and into both peoples, especially their 
rulers, there had been introduced over the 
centuries a considerable strain of Chinese blood. 
The Tungus tribes, living on the frontier of 
the Chinese domain, had most clearly been 
influenced by Chinese civilization. They prac- 
tised a fair amount of agriculture, and their 
chiefs, who lived in walled towns or fortresses, 
were childishly vain of any marks of honour 
that the Chinese court might condescend to 
bestow on them. In particular, they were very 
careful to have their accession to the chieftain- 
ship ratified by the Peking government. Many 
of them became rich by selling such articles of 
luxury as furs and pearls, as well as the finest 


ginseng, the greatly prized aromatic root, to 
the Chinese market. And on two occasions their 
ancestors had created kingdoms that had played 
an important part in the history of Eastern 
Asia. From the eighth to the tenth century, 
the Tungus realm of Pohai, in Manchuria 
itself, had maintained relations, as a tributary 
state, both with T’ang China and with Japan. 
Later, a Tungus dynasty, called the Chin or 











NURHACI in battle. His military talents were soon 
recognized by the Chinese government, who conferred 
on him the title of “‘ General of the Dragon and Tiger” 
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Standard-bearers, halberdiers and trumpeters blowing 
conch shells in Nurhaci’s suite 


“ Golden,” established in 1115, ruled not only 
Manchuria, but Eastern Mongolia and North 
China, until it was overthrown by the Mongols 
in 1234. 

But, during the latter half of the sixteenth 
century, there was little in the Tungus world to 
recall these past achievements. Inter-tribal 
wars, in which the Chinese were delighted to 
play off one side against the other, seemed to be 
dissipating the energies of a once formidable 
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race; and if anyone had told the prosperous 
landowners of the Chinese pale that, in the 
space of a lifetime, the descendant of one of 
these chieftains would be seated on the Dragon 
Throne of Peking, he would have been treated 
as a lunatic. Yet already a force was being 
created by which this extraordinary revolution 
was to be accomplished. 

In the year 1583, there succeeded to the 
headship of one of the tribes known as Juchen 
a young man of twenty-four named Nurhaci. 
He owed his elevation to an event common 
enough in that society. In the course of a tribal 
war, his father and grandfather had fallen at 
the hands of Chinese troops, called in by the 
other side. At the time, Nurhaci seemed to feel 
little resentment against the foreign interlopers. 
He sought and obtained Chinese ratification of 
his accession, and devoted himself with out- 
standing success to gaining wealth in the 
Chinese trade. He made several visits to Peking, 
where he was well received; and such was his 
apparent loyalty to the house of Ming that in 
1592, when the Japanese, under the great 
Hideyoshi, invaded Korea, and the Koreans 
appealed to their Chinese suzerain for help, he 
offered to lead a Tungus battalion against the 
invaders. He was not called upon to fulfil his 
promise; but the gesture earned for him three 
years later the title of “General of the Dragon 
and Tiger,” the highest honour ever awarded 
by the Ming government to one of his nation. 

The Chinese in Southern Manchuria, how- 
ever, were beginning to look upon Nurhaci with 
less benevolence than did the Pe<ing govern- 
ment. No doubt the Japanese threat to Korea, 
although frustrated, had played its part in open- 
ing their eyes to the military weakness of their 
frontier zone. It was natural that, like his pre- 
decessors, Nurhaci should have engaged in the 
interminable wars of the Tungus world; but it 
soon became obvious that the victories he won 
were upsetting the balance that the Chinese 
had always attempted to maintain between the 
tribes. By the early years of the seventeenth 
century, thanks to an adroit mixture of war and 
diplomacy, his power and influence extended 
even to the Mongols of the western marches. 
But one tribe in particular was his implacable 
enemy—the Yehe, whose chieftains them- 
selves were of Mongol stock; and it became a 








point of Chinese policy to support the Yehe in 
their resistance to Nurhaci’s ambition. Rela- 
tions between the General of the Dragon and 
Tiger and his former patrons grew steadily 
worse; until, in 1616, Nurhaci took the drastic 
step of proclaiming himself Khan, with the 
regnal style of T’ien-ming or “ Mandate of 
Heaven.” For his house he adopted the title of 
“ Chin,” to signify its succession to the Tungus 
state of four centuries earlier. 

In 1618, the Khan issued a manifesto, 
famous in Chinese history under the name of 
the “ Seven Great Hatreds,” in which he 
declared to the world the wrongs done to him 
by the Ming. First among these was the slaying 
of his father and grandfather thirty-five years 
before, his resentment of which he had at the 
time so successfully dissimulated. It was now 
open war; and without delay Nurhaci invaded 
the Chinese zone. .The important frontier post 
and market town of Fushun, already well 
known to him in his commercial transactions, 
quickly fell to him; and—a significant occur- 
rence—its commander, with a large body of 
followers, went over to the invading army. This 
was only the first of many such defections, 
which during the next few years were to provide 
Nurhaci and his successors with a staff of 
Chinese advisors and administrators. In the 
following year, an overwhelmingly superior 
force of specially picked Chinese troops, sent 
by Peking to crush the barbarian to the earth, 
was routed with heavy losses. Soon afterwards, 
also in 1619, Nurhaci had the satisfaction of 
destroying his old enemy the Yehe, whose chief 
threw himself to death in the flames of his burn- 
ing fortress, having first, according to legend, 
set a curse on the house of his successful rival. 
The malediction was remembered; and for 
more than two hundred years, when Nurhaci’s 
descendants sat on the Chinese throne, no girl 
of Yehe stock was taken as a bride into the 
imperial family. But at last, in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, the precaution was 
waived and a Yehe woman entered the palace of 
Peking. She lived to become the Empress 
Dowager, of sinister memory; and men saw in 
the misfortunes she brought upon the dynasty 
the accomplishment of her ancestor’s dying 
wish. 

Startled out of its complacency by the news 


of the disaster, the Ming court appcinted its 
best commanders to take the field. Technically, 
the Chinese possessed one remarkable advan- 
tage: they were equipped with cannon, the use 
of which they had recently learned from the 
Portuguese. But more and more territory 
passed into Nurhaci’s hands, until, in 1625, he 
established his capital at Mukden. The next 
year, he suffered his first setback, when the 
Chinese defenders of a walled town he was 
besieging employed artillery with such effect 
that he himself was wounded and his army 
driven back with heavy losses. Unused to 
defeat, he died not long afterwards, in his sixty- 
eighth year. His principal wife and two con- 
cubines committed suicide to accompany him 
in the tomb. He was succeeded by his eighth 
son, Abahai. 

Despite the astonishing success of his armies, 
it is certain that, down to the day of his death, 
Nurhaci never entertained the idea of conquer- 
ing China, or even of erecting a state on the 
Chinese model in Manchuria itself. This much 
is made clear by the nature of the political 
establishment he left to his successor. Already, 
in 1601, he had divided his warriors into four 
groups, to each of which was given a separate 
banner, of yellow, red, blue or white. In 1615, 
the Banners, as these companies came to be 
called, were enlarged to the number of eight 
by the addition of four more ensigns, in which 
the colours of the original banners were sur- 
rounded by a border of different hue. Later 
still, a similar organization was established for 
the Mongols and the Manchurian Chinese who 
went over to the conquerors. 

Nurhaci put his sons and a nephew at the 
head of the Banners, which were so constituted 
that each formed in effect an independent unit 
in its civil affairs, and joined with the others 
only for self-defence in war. At such times it 
was ordained that a common leader should be 
chosen by election, and deposed by the same 
method if he proved unsatisfactory. During 
Nurhaci’s life, his own overwhelming prestige 
made him the undoubted master of all the 
Banners; but it appears that he never expected 
for the future anything more than a free associa- 
tion of Banner leaders on equal terms. Under 
his successor, however, there was soon a notice- 
able movement towards real monarchy. 








NURHACI enthroned to review his prisoners 


By the time of Abahai’s election to his 
father’s place, the administration was living in a 
heavily Chinese atmosphere. Mukden was deep 
inside the Chinese zone; and vast numbers of 
Chinese had seceded to the newcomers. To 
understand why this should be so, we must 
remember that at that time the Ming govern- 
ment in Peking was in the most abject condi- 
tion, being entirely in the hands of eunuchs, on 
whose whims the office, and even the life, of 


the commanders in the field were largely 
dependent. It is not surprising that many 
Manchurian Chinese, seeing their own isolation 
and the incapacity of their government to help 
them, should have chosen to safeguard their 
wealth by transferring their allegiance to the 
invaders, who were eager to welcome them and 
to make use of their services. But to such 
recruits the loosely-knit political organization 
envisaged by Nurhaci seemed unnatural and 
unworkable; and Abahai gladly listened to 
counsellors who recommended that his affairs 
were by now sufficiently prosperous to require 
the setting up of an autocratic government on 
the Chinese plan. As if to emphasize the break 
with the old tribal past, in 1635 the very name 
of Juchen was prohibited, and in its stead was 
substituted the term “ Manchu.” The origin 
of this word, which was to become so cele- 
brated throughout the world, is obscure; but 
the most likely theory is that it was derived from 
the name of the Boddhisatva Manjusri, whose 
cult had long been practised among the Juchen. 
The style “‘ Chin,” another link with Tungus 
history which may have been considered to have 
an unattractive sound to Chinese ears, was also 
abandoned, and the “ Ta Ch’ing ” or “ Great 
Pure ” Dynasty proclaimed. 

By this time, Chinese craftsmen had been 
recruited who had the art of making cannon; 
and the Manchu power seemed unshakeable. 
In 1638, after a short campaign, the King of 
Korea was forced to withdraw allegiance from 
the Ming and to acknowledge Abahai as his 
suzerain. The subjugation of Inner Mongolia 
had been completed three years earlier. But the 
invasion of China itself still presented a 
difficulty. True, considerable bodies of skir- 
mishers were frequently sent through the 
mountains into the North China plain, and 
returned with substantial plunder and many 
prisoners; but a full-scale invasion could only 
move by way of the pass at Shanhaikuan, which 
it was comparatively easy for the Ming to 
defend. 

The Chinese Empire, however, was plainly 
exhibiting the symptoms that, throughout its 
history, have foretold the approaching fall of a 
dynasty. Corruption in Peking was matched 
by the wretched state of most of the provinces, 
where in many places the peasants, ground 





down by exactions that the expense of the 
Manchurian war had made even more intoler- 
able, were now in open revolt. Great rebel 
armies marched across western and central 
China, under leaders who here and there pro- 
claimed themselves princes. Only during the 
last few years have these unsuccessful peasant 
risings been described with sympathy; and in 
the works of the Manchu historians the men 


who led them are represented as cruel monsters. 


Certainly, they were not gentle; and the suffer- 
ings inflicted on the countryside were appalling. 
At last, in April 1644, the most powerful of them, 
one Li Tzu-ch’eng, took possession of Peking, 
the last Ming Emperor to occupy the Dragon 
Throne having hanged himself on a tree on the 
so-called Coal Hill, inside the imperial pre- 
cincts, to avoid the disgrace of capture. With 
the capital in his hands, Li turned his atten- 
tion at once to the threat from the North. 
The Ming general at that time commanding 
the pass at Shanhaikuan, a Manchurian Chinese 
named Wu San-kuei, now found himself com- 
pelled to make a momentous decision. On the 
one hand, the rebel leader in Peking invited 
him to join the resistance against the common 
enemy. On the other, the Manchu régime, 
which now counted as its subjects many of his 
old friends and associates, offered him the 
prospect of power and honour in an ordered 
society. Wu salved his conscience by asking 
the Manchu army to enter China to put down 
the rebellion and avenge the Ming; but he 
must have known that, once they had gained 
the pass, the invaders would never leave. An 
excuse of a romantic kind has been alleged on 
his behalf. In Peking he had left behind a 
beautiful singing girl, named Ch’en Yuan-yuan, 
who had fallen into the hands of the rebels; 
and we are told that it was to rescue this lady 
that he brought in the Manchus. There may 
well be an element of truth in this—as a matter 
of fact, Wu and his beloved were reunited; 
but, when we consider that his decision cost the 
life of his old father, who was held a prisoner 
by Li Tzu-ch’eng, we may be inclined to sup- 
pose that he had some less sentimental motive. 
At all events, the Manchus now swept down on 
Peking, which they entered on June 6th, 1644; 
and soon afterwards a Tungus Son of Heaven, 
the first of ten, was installed in the Forbidden 


City. This was not Abahai, who had died the 
year before, but the latter’s son Fu-lin, a child 
of six. The two hundred and sixty-seven years 
of Manchu rule over China form part of Chinese 
history proper and, in their general aspect, 
need not be examined here. But it may be 
interesting to look at some of the consequences, 
both to China and to the world, that sprang 
from the alien origin of the dynasty. 

The most obvious change—one to which the 
Manchus themselves attached supreme import- 
ance—was the transformation of the male 
populace by the compulsory shaving of the 
head and wearing of the queue, together with 
the alteration of official clothes. In the first 
year or two of the conquest, especially in that 
centre of traditional Chinese culture, the Lower 
Yangtse Valley, the opposition to these measures 
was intense; and the Shanghai playwright was 
not exaggerating when he reminded his 
audience that thousands of their ancestors, 
from all walks of life, had chosen to die rather 
than adopt these marks of servitude. A 
Chinese could avoid the issue by entering a 
religious order, becoming either a Buddhist 
monk, when he could shave his head completely 
and wear no queue, or a Taoist priest, with 
long hair gathered into a topknot in the genuine 
Chinese mode. In fact, many officials and 
scholars who could not find it in their hearts to 
accept the new régime, yet who shrank from 
sacrificing their lives, did retire from the world; 
and, in South China especially, the country 
people now and then still point out some lonely 
temple where three hundred years ago, at dead 
of night, clandestine societies met together to 
swear allegiance to the house of Ming. But, in 
a few decades, the queue had become an accepted 
part of daily life; and when, in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, the Taiping rebels 
attempted to restore the old Chinese fashion, 
the nickname “‘ Long Hairs,” given to them by 
the people at large, showed the dislike provoked 
by their appearance. Indeed, so recently as 
fifty years ago, on the very eve of the revolution 
that was to overthrow the Manchus, students, 
who had parted with their queues while study- 
ing abroad, found it expedient, if they were to 
avoid being pelted in the streets, to buy arti- 
ficial ones from the Shanghai barbers, who 
started a new and profitable line of business. 

















Koreans, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 

have their heads shaved in order to become Chinese 

subjects. Compulsory head-shaving and queue-wearing 
were enforced by the Manchu authorities 


It often puzzles a foreigner who has got to 
know the Chinese at home, and has found 
them to be the most exuberantly human of all 
races, to understand how, in the nineteenth 
century, there should have arisen the peculiar 
fear and loathing that their very name still 


excites in some Europeans. De Quincey, for 
instance, confesses he would go mad if he had 
to live among Chinese; and there is a whole 
literature of horror inspired by the same 
revulsion. But the mystery becomes clearer if 
we call to mind the appearance of the stage 
Chinaman, as we saw him in the melodramas of 
our youth, with his sinister drooping moustache 


and obscene pigtail; whereas it is difficult to 
imagine that a character in Ming attire would 
have aroused such emotions. 

The Chinese soon acquiesced in Manchu 
rule, the reason being that the suppression of 
disorder allowed the peasantry again to till the 
land in peace, and that the scholarly class were 
flattered to find their old importance once more 
recognized by the state. From the beginning, 
the new dynasty demonstrated that it welcomed 
the cooperation of Chinese officials, and was 
anxious not to disturb the established pattern 
of society. In general, the administrative 
structure and the laws of the Ming dynasty 
were taken over unchanged. To be sure, in the 
central departments of government, Chinese 
officials found that they shared their post with 
Manchu counterparts; and there were some 
councils of special importance into which 
Chinese did not find their way. The conditions 
of entering into government service were 
notably less rigorous in the case of Manchu 
candidates, and terms of employment more 
generous. But, in spite of these pinpricks the 
Chinese aspirant to the mandarinate saw before 
him every prospect of a dignified and lucrative 
career. And then, few native Chinese rulers 
have been such splendid patrons of art and 
literature as the Emperors K’ang-hsi and 
Ch’ien-lung. Yet this is only one side of the 
picture; and, after very little investigation, the 
Manchu régime presents a totally different 
facade. 

The new rulers never forgot that they had 
come into China from outside, and had con- 
quered the country by force of arms. Always 
in their minds were the examples of previous 
alien invaders who had succumbed to the 
enervating influence of Chinese culture. It was 
on the Banners, in the last resort, that they 
relied for the maintenance of their authority; 
and the strictest provisions were laid down that 
the bannermen should keep up the exercise of 
the military arts, skill in which was made a 
condition of their privileged status and of the 
government subsidies granted to themselves 
and their dependants. In the Chinese militia, 
many posts of authority were entrusted to 
Manchus; the chief task of the Banners was to 
guard the approaches to Peking, and assure the 
lines of communication between the capital and 





Manchuria and the outer dependencies. Inside 
Manchuria and Mongolia, no non-Banner 
forces were ever allowed to operate. 

But the Banners, it will be remembered, 
were not ali Manchu. Mongol and Chinese 
Banners were among the force that invaded 
China; and the latter especially, with the 
artillery technique that at that time they alone 
possessed, had played an indispensable réle in 
the conquest. In ordinary Chinese speech, the 
term “ bannermen,” the normal word for the 
ruling caste, was applied indifferently to 
Manchu and Chinese. Yet by the eighteenth 
century, the existence of these Chinese col- 
leagues seems to have been an irritant to the 
Manchus; and measures were taken to dis- 
courage their growth. Even so, it has been 
estimated that, in the first decade of the nine- 
teenth century, out of a total of 450,000 banner- 
men, no fewer than 144,000 were Chinese. 

One of the main instruments by which the 
Manchus hoped to preserve their separate 
identity was the Manchu tongue. This language 
belongs to the great family of speech called the 
Ural-Altaic, represented in Europe by Lapp, 
Finnish and Hungarian. But until the end of 
the sixteenth century it was not written; and 
the more cultivated Tungus chiefs corre- 
sponded with one another in Mongol. Then, in 
1599, Nurhaci ordered that the Mongol char- 
acter should be adapted to express the sounds 
of Manchu; and after some improvements, 
introduced a few years later, the borrowed 
script became far more perfect than its original. 
Yet, whereas Mongol has maintained its vitality 
to the present day, Manchu as a spoken 
language was in full decline by the middle of 
the eighteenth century, and is said now to 
survive chiefly among a community in Turkes- 
tan who are descended from Manchu banner- 
men. It was employed, nevertheless, in official 
documents side by side with Chinese until the 
very end of the dynasty; which led Caleb 
Cushing, in 1844, to suggest that Manchu 
should be used as the language of diplomatic 
correspondence between China and the West. 
A similar misconception caused George Borrow 
to travel to St. Petersburg to revise a Manchu 
New Testament for the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. Even as a written language, 
Manchu had almost no original literature, but 


boasted instead a vast collection of translations 
from the Chinese, the existence of which seems 
to have given more pride to the government 
than the fact that the greatest of all Chinese 
novels, The Dream of the Red Chamber, was 
written by a Manchu, Ts’ao Chan, in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. 

Yet until the end of the régime, despite the 
virtual loss of their language, the Manchus 
retained enough of their indigenous charac- 
teristics to create a social barrier between them- 
selves and the Chinese. In law, intermarriage 
between the two races was forbidden; but the 
practical effect of this prohibition must not be 
exaggerated. It was never intended to apply to 
unions between members of the Chinese and 
Manchu Banners; and probably its only result 
was to fortify Manchu families in their reluct- 
ance to give their daughters in marriage to 
ordinary Chinese civilians. Manchu men, 
apart from the imperial family itself, were not as 
a rule deterred by statute from taking Chinese 
concubines. Indeed, the Manchu ladies 
acknowledged the superior charms of their 
Chinese sisters by occasional attempts to intro- 
duce among themselves the fashion of foot- 
binding; and every now and then a fresh statute 
had to be promulgated to ensure that this 
painful custom should never be adopted among 
the women of the Banners. 

When, in 1911, the dynasty collapsed, it 
was clear how far the policy of separation had 
been a failure. It had so irritated the Chinese 
that Sun Yat-sen and his associates were able 
to introduce racial prejudice into their struggle 
against the Empire; and, when the last Manchu 
ruler had abdicated, the Manchus found them- 
selves without any national territory to fall 
back on, and had no alternative but to allow 
themselves to be merged in the surrounding 
Chinese population. This was indeed a para- 
doxical situation; for the dynasty had fostered 
the belief that Manchuria was the sacred 
mother country of the race, where the old tradi- 
tions must be preserved in all their purity. 
Until the nineteenth century, Chinese immigra- 
tion was prohibited ; and, as late as 1828, a high 
official at Mukden was dismissed from his post 
for the solecism of addressing a communication 
to the throne in the Chinese language. But 
the exodus of so many inhabitants into China 





at the time of the conquest had left large areas, 
even in the old cultivated southern zone, with- 
out farmers; and at an early date bannermen 
were repatriated to resettle the land. Many of 
these were, strangely enough, members of 
Chinese Banners; so that, even before the res- 
triction on immigration was relaxed, many 
settlers of Chinese race were scattered through- 
out the country ; and, when the entry of Chinese 
was permitted, immigrants arrived in such 
numbers that, long before the end of the nine- 
teenth century, the population of Manchuria 
had become, as it is today, overwhelmingly 
Chinese in its composition. There was, then, 
no Manchu homeland to which the race could 
return after 1911, as the Mongols had returned 
to their own country after the collapse of their 
Chinese empire in the fourteenth century. 
True, in 1932, the Japanese set up a puppet 
Manchurian state, headed by Henry P’u-yi, 
who as a child had reigned as the last Manchu 
Emperor of China; but the fiction came to an 
end with the Japanese surrender in 1945; and 
P’u-yi was long held prisoner by the Com- 
munists in the land of his ancestors, to whom, in 
the last resort, is due the credit for the fact that 
Manchuria today is populated by inhabitants of 
Chinese race and is an integral part of Chinese 
territory. 

For, at the very moment in the seventeenth 
century that the Manchus were launching their 
invasion of China, the Russians, having reached 
the Pacific in their adventurous expansion 
across Northern Siberia, were turning South 
towards the fringes of the Chinese world. From 
the first, the more perceptive of them recognized 
that the peoples living between the two great 
Empires would be unable to retain their inde- 
pendence; and it became the concern of Russian 
statesmen that these border territories should 
pass into the Russian sphere of influence. The 
Ming government would have been unable to 
prevent this, and probably would not have felt 
much interest in what seemed no more than a 
domestic affair of northern tribes, of whom, in 
Chinese eyes, the Russians were one. But the 
peoples concerned were those with whom the 
Manchus were in the closest contact—namely, 
the Mongols and the Tungus of Northern 
Manchuria; and the rising dynasty was able to 
demonstrate its military strength to such effect 


that the Russian government shrank from the 
prospect of a general war, waged to prevent 
the consolidation of these territories within the 
boundaries of the Manchu empire. 

In Manchuria, the Russians had arrived on 
the Amur by the 1630’s, and some years later 
had built a fort called Albazin on the left bank 
of that river. In 1685, the place was destroyed 
by the Manchus, and its garrison was sent to 
Peking, where, together with other Russian 
prisoners taken on the frontier, they were in- 
corporated into one of the Banners. The des- 
cendants of this community are still to be found 
in Peking, physically indistinguishable, after 
centuries of inter-marriage, from the people 
around them, but retaining the religion of their 
ancestors ; and, until a few years ago, one of the 
strangest experiences offered to the foreign 
tourist was a visit to the church where the 
gorgeous Orthodox rites were celebrated before 
what seemed to be a purely Chinese 
congregation. 

The border conflict did not last long; and, 
in 1689, Russia and China signed at Nerchinsk, 
in Eastern Siberia, the famous treaty of that 
name, by which the frontier was fixed along 
the line of the Hsing-an Mountains. For nearly 
two centuries, this agreement remained in 
force; until, between 1858 and 1860, Russia 
profited by the weakness of the Peking govern- 
ment, then at war with Britain and France, and 
harassed by the Taiping revolt, to secure for 
herself the cession of the left bank of the Amur 
and, on the East, the territory later known as 
the Maritime Province. But today, when Com- 
munist China appears bent on re-establishing 
the frontiers of the Manchu Empire in such 
outlying regions as Tibet, even at the cost of 
Indian good-will, it would be a bold man who 
would assert that she has forgotten the time, 
only a hundred years since, when these northern 
lands formed part of the Chinese dominions, 
and when the port, insolently renamed Vladi- 
vostok, or “‘ Lord of the East,”’ was the Chinese 
harbour of Haishenwei. Nor is it likely that in 
Moscow memories are any shorter. 

But the legacy bequeathed to the world by 
the Manchus does not consist solely of these 
serious problems. During the 1920’s, in 
Shanghai, some dressmaker of genius had the 
notion of adapting the Manchu robe, then worn 





only by men, to the use of women. This was 
the original of the enchanting, the outrageous, 
“ slit-skirt,”” now somewhat eschewed in Com- 
munist China for its frivolity, but the fashion- 
able dress of Chinese women everywhere else. 
If you inquire the name of this garment, you 
will be told that, at least in standard Chinese, 


it is called the “ ch’i pao” or “ banner robe.” 
One assumes that the ladies of Hong Kong or 
Singapore have other things on their minds 
than the story of Nurhaci. None the less, they 
are paying their own tribute to the memory of 
the old Tungus chieftain and his warriors of 
three hundred and fifty years ago. 
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HENRY P’U-YI, who during his childhood ruled as the last Manchu Emperor 

of China, and in 1932 headed the puppet Manchurian state set up by the 

Japanese. Chinese official sources announce that he has just been released 
from a long period of imprisonment and redoctrination 
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WILLI AM COBBETT in /ater life: portrait published in 
“ Fri ends to a Constitutional Reform of Parliament” 


unpredictable in its manifestations, seems 
to acquire a sharper definition once he is 
seen in terms of the society he knew. The mind 
of this risen peasant, political traveller, rustic 
haranguer and rural rider was an original one; 
he evolved his own ways of extending his 
power over the working people, which caused 
Hazlitt to name him as “ a kind of fourth estate 
in the politics of the country.” Through his 
writing Cobbett has become, far more than 
Daniel Defoe or Arthur Young, a symbol of the 
English past, both an embodiment of nostalgia 
and a part of living memory. There is a com- 
monly accepted notion of the man in which he 
is represented as a national folk-hero. It is 
interesting to enquire, therefore, whether he 
was not a far more complex and formidable 
person than the popular image of him, as a 
genial and talkative John Bull, would suggest. 


T=: CHARACTER OF WILLIAM COBBETT, so 






William Cobbett 


and the 
Making of 


Modern England 


Essentially a plain man, neither a visionary 
nor a revolutionary, William 
Cobbett, rustic tribune of the people, 

was first and foremost a gifted writer 
“ who happened to write about politics,” 
inspired by his love of a yeoman society 
that during his lifetime was rapidly 
passing away. 


By E. W. MARTIN 


Certainly in his early life he betrayed all the 
discontent and restlessness of one whose destiny 


was conflict rather than peace. He was to 
become involved in the hustle of contemporary 
political history, with the result that his career 
is not one in which meditation and dedication 
lend a unifying power to moral convictions. To 
grasp the nature of the man, we have to look 
at him, as it were, obliquely: against the indus- 
trial and rural changes that transformed the 
shape and pace of the lives of English people; 
and we must also make use of episodes in his 
life, and of his writings and mature actions, to 
explain the self-contradictory exuberance of 
his personality. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century, all 
the characteristics that we associate with tradi- 
tional England were flourishing. The over- 
worked word “ medieval ” could be applied to 
certain aspects of agrarian society; a peasantry 


still existed, along with a common-field system. 
of farming, and the culture and superstition of 
rural communities made up the homely sum of 
the English character. Self-sufficient market 
towns, villages, hamlets and little farms, along 
with cottage industries and craftsmen’s work- 
shops, could fairly be taken as a sample of 
working England. The period of rampant 
enclosure had scarcely begun, and the age of the 
machine still lay ahead. 

It was into such a rural society that William 
Cobbett was born on March 8th, 1763, sixty 
years after John Wesley. The son of George 
Cobbett—a peasant proprietor, who was also 
landlord of “‘ The Jolly Farmer ” in the Surrey 
market town of Farnham—he learned the les- 
sons of disciplined labour at the plough and in 
the cornfield. Men and boys then had their 
stint, their task, to perform. Thus it was as a 
farmer’s boy that he entered a society whose 
tendencies he was to oppose, because of the 
image of an older England that lay close to his 
heart. 

In 1824, he was to write on “ the evils of 
collecting Manufacturers into great masses.” 
He argued, in The Political Register, that fac- 
tories, together with the “ Devil of Funding and 


his imps the tax-gatherers,” collected people 
into great parcels and became the means of 
“‘ commanding the common people to stoop in 
abject submission to the few.” But he also gave 
a hint as to the dream that burned brightly in 


his own mind. “The occupations of the 
people of a country consist, in a great part, of 
the rearing of food and of raiment. Every thing 
of which food and raiment are composed, is 
produced by agriculture. To the carrying on of 
agriculture a great part of the labour of a whole 
people is necessary. The men and the stout 
boys are, and must be, the principal workers 
upon the land. At particular seasons, women 
and girls do something in the fields, and also 
the little boys. But, during the far greater 
part of the year, there is no work in the fields 
for the women and girls. When things are in 
their proper state, they are employed, at these 
times of the year, in preparing materials for the 
making of raiment: and, in some instances, 
actually making articles of raiment. In the 
‘dark ages’ when I was a boy, country labourers’ 
wives used to spin the wool, and knit the stock- 


ings and gloves that were wanted in the family. 
My grandmother knit stockings for me after 
she was blind. In those ‘dark ages,’ the 
farmers’ wives and daughters and servant maids, 
were spinning, reeling, carding, knitting or at 
something or other of that sort, whenever the 
work of the farmhouse did not demand them.” 

It was this kind of memory that haunted 
Cobbett all his days. It became part of him 
during the years from 1773 to 1781, when he 
worked on the little holding, or in the gardens 
of Farnham Castle, and later in the royal 
gardens at Kew. In 1782 he attempted to join 
the Navy; then worked in a lawyer’s office in 
Gray’s Inn, and finally enlisted in the Army at 
Chatham in 1784. The industrious student of 
grammar, the young man with a gift for lucid 
expression, was soon promoted to the rank of 
corporal. During the seven years’ residence in 
Canada, Cobbett became a sergeant-major; 
and towards the end of this period he was busily 
preparing evidence of corruption in the dis- 
tribution of stores. Having returned to Ports- 
mouth, he speedily obtained his discharge and 
at once forwarded his allegations to the Secre- 
tary for War, Sir George Yonge. Cobbett sat 
back to await developments, aware that the 
three accused officers were also making state- 
ments about some seditious remarks of his own, 
including the tale that he had been rash 
enough to drink a toast to “ the destruction of 
the House of Brunswick.” 

Cobbett decided not to attend the court- 
martial, because a corporal named Bestland, 
who had assisted him in collecting facts, had 
been unable to get his discharge. Accordingly, 
the three officers were acquitted, and all that 
the frustrated Cobbett could do was to let off 
steam in a pamphlet, The Soldier’s Friend, 
the first salvo he fired into the ranks of en- 
trenched corruption. 

In 1792 Cobbett married Ann Reid and 
decided that it would be a wise thing to take his 
bride to France, away from the uproar that had 
attended the court-martial. But in France 
there was an even greater uproar, presaging 
violent revolution. By this time, however, the 
contentious man was launched upon his career 
of argument, standing alone without formal 
allegiance to anything except his own wayward 
conception of truth. 









































































From: “ The Life and Letters of William Cobbett ” 





*“* Cobbett the Recruit”; cartoon by Gillray. Having 

enlisted in the 51st Regiment as a private in 1784, he 

Spent seven years in Canada, where he rose to the rank 
of sergeant-major 





























Anxious to protect his wife’s safety, and to 
advance his own interests, Cobbett decided to 
migrate to America. He remained there for 
seven years, working alternatively as teacher, 
translator, bookseller and pamphleteer. Under 
the pseudonym of “Peter Porcupine,” he 
became widely known in Philadelphia as an 
opponent of the French Revolution and a 
defender of Britain. In his autobiographical 
volume “ The Life and Adventures of Peter 
Porcupine,” for which he found an English 
publisher, John Wright, he had expressed his 
distrust of rule by the “ democratical mob.” 
The man who returned to England in July 1800 
was in no sense a revolutionary, although he 
had begun to be accepted as a writer of con- 
temporary importance. He was, in fact, an 
English patriot, with outstanding gifts as a re- 
porter and editor that the British Government 
were quick to recognize—he was therefore ex- 
pediently offered the editorship of a govern- 
ment-controlled journal, the New Briton. Even 
in his early phase, Cobbett was not to be bought 





















































































































nor silenced; and he declined the offer, launch- 
ing instead The Weekly Political Register. This 
famous platform was at first uncritical; but it 
enabled him to display the wayward indivi- 
dualism never long absent from any of its 
author’s productions. 

Metaphorically speaking, Cobbett now rolled 
up his sleeves and clenched his fist ready for 
action. Many people have described this man 
who seemed to be most appreciated by those 
who knew him best. William Hazlitt said that 
he had a “ good sensible face,” a complexion 
ruddy, a square forehead and grey eyes. Mary 
Russell Mitford, author of Our Village, thought 
he had “ something of Dandy Dinmont about 
him.” But she commented also on his bright 
smile, his physical vigour and his eternal red 
waistcoat. 

Now the father of four children, Cobbett in 
1805 bought a country home in the village of 
Botley near Southampton. He had come to dis- 
trust and detest London, the “great Wen.” 
He saw it as a menacing centre that would suck 
dry the body of agricultural England, destroy 
local life and put an end to domestic industry. 
He desired to live the life of a country squire, 
to recapture the peace of childhood, to write his 
articles away from the city that was a vast denial 
of his social vision, and to educate his family 
according to the principles of thrift and in- 
dustry that he had learned from the peasantry. 

Domestic Cobbett was now a very different 
person from the public Cobbett, who was 
slowly awakening to the need among agri- 
cultural labourers and factory workers for more 
political freedom and for social justice. At 
home, he was an exemplary husband and father, 
never abusing the devotion of Nancy Cobbett 
and always proud to offer visitors a sympathetic 
ear and mountains of plain food. It was the 
public personality that was to harden. Instead 
of being a “ safe” Tory, reliable in any situa- 
tion, Cobbett was cultivating the literary and 
journalistic virtue of political disloyalty. He 
became an opponent of the “ education” of 
the poor by tracts, sermons and lectures. He 
had no liking for the respectable Hannah More, 
and but a lukewarm regard for the propagandist 
methods of Henry Brougham. 

Cobbett had read Tom Paine’s The Rights 
of Man; and, although he was temperamentally 





undemocratic, most of his utterances now began 
to adopt a distinctly Radical tone. Neverthe- 
less, he still lacked any understanding of the 
true mechanism of social revolt and reform. He 
did not comprehend what Wesleyanism and 
Primitive Methodism meant in terms of social 
progress; and this failure to grasp the deepest 
needs of the rural and industrial poor blinded 
him to what was most significant in their lives. 
Because he did not see the poor’s need for faith, 
for knowledge, for a church that would give 
them stature and a feeling of unity, he alienated 
himself from some humanitarians who, in the 
face of considerable difficulties, were genuinely 
trying to do good. Cobbett was one who pre- 
ferred to look at faults rather than at virtues. 
Flaying others was an easier task than self- 
examination, or the careful attention necessary 
for finding a way into the problems of other 
minds. It required suffering and public 
humiliation to make him sharply, if temporarily, 
aware of his own shortcomings. 

On July 1st, 1809, Cobbett published an 
article condemning the suppression, by four 
companies of German mercenaries, of a riot 
among militiamen at Ely. As Editor of The 


Political Register, he was charged with seditious 
libel, and after a period of official hesitation, 
on July 15th, 1810, was brought before the 
Attorney-General, Sir Vicary Gibbs. Being 
unused to speaking in public, he was hesitant in 
conducting his own defence, and felt obliged to 
admit that his blusterings and posturings had 


ended in abject failure. He was sentenced to 
two years in Newgate, ordered to pay a fine of 
£1,000 and to give security of £3,000 to keep 
the peace for seven years. 

This savage sentence demonstrated that 
Cobbett was feared; but it did not succeed in 
silencing The Political Register. Some have said 
that Cobbett suffered no hurt from his ordeal. 
Undoubtedly, he was fortunate in being lodged 
at the Sheriff’s house during his imprisonment, 
where he paid twelve guineas a week for his 
upkeep, wrote three hundred and sixty-four 
essays and letters on political themes, and was 
visited by people from a hundred and ninety- 
seven cities and towns. On his release, he was 
entertained to a dinner at which Sir Francis 
Burdett presided, and the people of Hampshire 
gave him a great welcome on his semi-royal 





“* Cobbett in Newgate,” by Gillray. 


and letters on political themes. ‘ 
rounded by the spectres of social revolution 


progress to Botley, where everyone except the 
hated “ Parson Baker ” turned out to draw his 
carriage for a mile or more. 

For all this Cobbett had paid dearly. Not 
only had he been obliged to sell his profitable 
compilations, The Parliamentary Debates and 
The State Trials, to T. C. Hansard, but he had 
also lost his humour, his self-assurance and his 
belief in instant and resolute action. His mind 
dwelt on the injustice he had suffered and he 
came bitterly to hate those who had been res- 
ponsible for what he took to be a defeat, so that 
he called curses down upon the heads of his 
sons if they failed to remember their father’s 
humiliation. 


After the war with France had ended at 
Waterloo in 1815, Cobbett was giving his mind 
to what he called “ The Thing ”—that is, all 
kinds of things from borough-mongering, poor 
relief and factories to taxation, tithes, and much 
else that seemed likely to be destructive of the 








During the two 
years’ imprisonment, to which he was sentenced in 1810, 
he wrote no less than three hundred and sixty-four essays 
Here he is shown sur- 





From: 


Barn Elms Farm, Surrey, Cobbett’s home in latter years. 


of struggles . 





* Memoirs of the late William Cobbett, Esq 


by 


“* In the last period of his life, the man 


Robert Huis 


. felt a greater sense of social impotence than he had yet experienced. Reform . . 


had at last become a fact; but the changes that threatened to accompany it must themselves be 
combated ” 


peasant England he valued. The year 1816 was 
a vital one. It was a time of poverty, of rioting, 
of Luddite disturbances in Nottingham. Many 
industrial and rural workers were alarmed by 
the sudden evolution of machinery. Unques- 
tionably their extremism was often foolish. 
Yet they had been sorely tried; and they could 
not be expected to remain inactive when they 
believed that their livelihoods were being threa- 
tened by mechanical forces over which they 
had no direct control. Here, then, was oppor- 
tunity for testing of Cobbett’s mettle and 
making a declaration of his real purpose. In 
1816, addressing the workers of Nottingham, 
he wrote his famous “ Letter to the Luddites.” 

“* By machines mankind are able to do that 
which their own bodily powers would never 
effect to the same extent. Machines are the 
produce of the mind of man; and their existence 
distinguishes the civilized man from the savage. 
The savage has no machines, or, at least, 
nothing that we call machines. But, his life is a 
very miserable life. . . . To shew that machines 
are not naturally and necessarily an evil, we 
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have only to suppose the existence of a patri- 
archal race of a hundred men and their families, 
all living in common, four men of which are 
employed in making cloth by hand. Now, sup- 
pose someone to discover a machine by which 
all the cloth wanted can be made by one man. 
The consequence would be, that the great 
family would (having enough of everything else) 
use more cloth; or, if any part of the labour of 
the three cloth-makers were much wanted in 
any other department, they would be employed 
in that other department. Thus, would the 
whole be benefited by the means of this inven- 
tion; the whole would have more clothes 
amongst them, or more food would be raised, 
or the same quantity would be raised, leaving 
the community more leisure for study or for 
recreation.” 

So quick at foreseeing the rise of urban 
power, Cobbett had a blind spot in regard to 
most factors governing local or national rebel- 
liousness. But he felt clearly the need to learn 
at first hand, and to get into closer touch with 
the people of the fields and farms. He was the 














man the labourers of England had begun to 
wait upon. When, in November 1816, he 
brought out a special cheap edition of his 
Register, which was really an “‘ Address to the 
Journeymen and Labourers of England, Scot- 
land and Wales,” he sold two hundred thousand 
copies. He wanted the workers to know about 
politics, even if they remained indifferent to 
personal religion and ignorant of books and 
ideas as a whole. 

In 1817, however, the Habeas Corpus Act 
was suspended ; and Cobbett, who had laboured 
for years under the prickling fear that the 
episode that had led him to Newgate might be 
more severely repeated, imagined that this 
measure was directed against himself. Accord- 
ingly, in March of that year, he hurriedly set 
sail for America, just at a time when the 
workers had begun to lean more and more 
heavily upon his judgment. For him, leadership 
was incidental to self-expression; and, because 
he lacked the desire for self-knowledge, this 
great individualist was content to let feeling 
and fancy take the place of thought and 
imagination. He remained in America until 
November 1819; by that time his home at 
Botley had been seriously damaged by fire and 
he was in debt. As the Six Acts, or Gagging 
Acts, had been passed to muzzle the Radical 
press by the imposition of a Stamp Duty, 
Cobbett had to increase the price of his 
Register from twopence to sixpence. 

In the year of his return to England the 
Peterloo Massacre took place, and a different 
attitude towards reform now prevailed. Cobbett 
stood as a political candidate for Coventry and 
was defeated. Botley was sold. The man of 


fifty-eight, whose energies had been devoted to © 


the propagation of his own views, was caught 
up in a swirling current of adversity. Like Sir 
Walter Scott, however, Cobbett thrived on set- 
backs. Instead of limply resigning himself to 
defeat, he began his “ rural riding,” that he 
might be able to publish in his Register what he 
had seen on a ride of a “ hundred and four 
miles from Kensington to Uphusband.” 

After 1820, Cobbett published both Cottage 
Economy and Rural Rides, as well as The Poor 
Man’s Friend, and detailed accounts of his 
tours in the North, the East and the Midlands. 
Rural Rides, which did not come out in volume 


form until 1830, is the greatest of his books 
because it takes us close to the man himself. 
Not only does it provide an unrivalled picture 
of England in his time, but it gives Cobbett’s 
opinions on such matters as machinery, en- 
closures, and displays his hatred of the urban 
side of life. Moreover, it demonstrates how 
closely the life of this lover of things past or 
things obsolescent was bound up with the 
industrial momentum that was creating modern 
England. Anything that did not square with 
Cobbett’s idealized vision of the England of his 
childhood he tended summarily to reject. In 
Rural Rides there are many passages where he 
seems to echo the words of John Clare or 
Oliver Goldsmith. 

“In all the really agricultural villages and 
parts of the kingdom, there is shocking decay; 
a great dilapidation and constant pulling down 
or falling down of houses. The farm-houses are 
not so many as they were by three-fourths. 
That is to say, the infernal system of Pitt and 
his followers has annihilated three parts out of 
four of the farm-houses. The labourers’ houses 
disappear also. And all the useful people be- 
come less numerous. While these spewy sands 
and gravel near London are enclosed and built 
on, good lands in other parts are neglected. 
These enclosures are a waste; they are means 
misapplied; they are a proof of national decline 
and not of prosperity.” 

Cottage Economy includes a defence of the 
rural way of life, of the arts and crafts of the 
countryside. In these works, Cobbett stands out 
both as a master of a simple and direct style 
of writing and as the defender of the craftsman, 
the labourer and the small industry that main- 
tained unbroken its connection with farming. 
His contact with the land, his knowledge of 
rural meanings and of values not attached to 
the towns and advancing industry, was a gift 
that Cobbett shared with few other writers and 
speakers of his time. 


In 1830 Cobbett’s life took a new turn. He 
felt the growing urgency of reforms that were 
now close to some kind of fulfilment, and 
announced the publication of a monthly journal, 
which he called “ Twopenny Trash or Politics 
for Working People.” Adapting the gibe of an 
opponent, he said that his motto would be: 








** Yes, while I live, no rich or noble knave 
Shall walk the world in credit to his grave.” 


They would see, he informed Lord 
Brougham, whether direct political teaching was 
not a match for the “ Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge ” which Brougham had 
helped to establish. For Cobbett, Brougham’s 
charitable attitude suggested a form of patroniz- 
ing humbug, designed to deflect the minds of 
the poor from their daily poverty and drudgery. 
Meanwhile, village labourers in Kent, Surrey, 
Hampshire and Wiltshire had revolted, had 
burned ricks of corn and smashed the hated 
threshing machines. All that they sought was 
an increase to half a crown a day on wages that 
varied from six shillings to nine shillings a week. 

Cobbett wrote and spoke for the labourers. 
He did everything but help them organize their 
protest and make it effective. But, despite his 
refusal to enter the field of direct action, he was 
accused by the Whig government of having 


been the instigator of the revolt that he had long - 


prophesied as the inevitable consequence of 
total neglect. On July 7th, 1831, he was charged 
in the Guildhall, London, with inciting 
violence. On ihis occasion, he was confident 
and alert. He embarrassed the Attorney- 
General, Sir Thomas Denman, by proving that 
part of his famous “ Letter to the Luddites ” 
had been used as propaganda to quieten the 
agricultural labourers ; and, although he was not 
acquitted, the jury disagreed and the prisoner 
was discharged. 

During this year, Cobbett was hard at work 
on an election address in which he explained 
his scheme for reform. He proposed to cancel 
all pensions and sinecures, discharge the bulk 
of the standing army, abolish tithes and con- 
fiscate Church property and crown lands, “ in- 
cluding that of the Duchies of Cornwall and 
Lancaster,” and sell them to pay off the 
National Debt. 

It is an ironical twist of fate that the thun- 
derer who had opposed Pitt and Castlereagh, 
and was unfriendly toward Earl Grey and Lord 
John Russell, should have become member of 
parliament for Oldham in the year of the 
Reform Bill. This was the measure that spelled 
the downfall of some of the ramparts of quasi- 
feudalism, embodied in the rule of squire and 
parson. Their rule was being challenged by the 
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very instruments that Cobbett, the arch- 
preserver, believed would safeguard the ancient 
rural ways. In the last period of his life, the 
man of struggles, acquainted with wrath, felt a 
greater sense of social impotence than he had 
ever yet experienced. Reform, his key to 
nominal leadership of the poor, had at last 
become a fact; but the changes that threatened 
to accompany it must themselves be combated. 

William Cobbett died on June 18th, 1835; 
and one of his last professional actions was to 
attack the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834, 
and to seek information about Poor Law Unions. 
In any attempt to measure this man of parts, 
who did so much to defend what was in- 
defensible and to give hope to the hopeless, 
we must remember that his primary interest 
was journalism, or the rapid communication of 
ideas. He was, above all, a controversialist. 
Never did he under-estimate his own import- 
ance; nor did he think of himself as a Danton 
or a Robespierre. He was primarily a writer 
who happened to write about politics. Ideas 
were his weapons, just as reform, and not 
revolution, had been his objective. 

On the literary or journalistic level, he suc- 
ceeded superbly. His political failure is just 
as evident. A plain man, not a visionary, 
Cobbett did what he could to serve the people 
of the land. Standing apart from the genuine 
current of revolution rooted in unconventional 
religious ideas, he was never identified with the 
spirit of Nonconformity. His service was 
rooted in an individual’s concern for other and 
lesser individuals. 

He wished to retain the communal agri- 
cultural pattern, which needed drastic revision 
if people in the expanding towns were to be 
fed. He desired to keep a free peasantry intact, 
to encourage domestic industries and celebrate 
peasant culture, at a time when the utility of 
this kind of life was beginning to break down. 
Not truly a Radical, except in the individualistic 
sense of the term, neither was he a true Tory. 
He spoke and wrote frankly about what he 
knew, and was more eager to blame than to 
praise, to demolish rather than to build. But, 
thanks to his tremendous energy, which enabled 
him to immortalize his dream in books; he 
left his mark on the minds of generations of 
English readers. 














LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


ARCHITECTS OF STATE 
GENTLEMEN, 

Your editorial on the first page of the October 
issue of History Today sets forth a challenge on the 
true architects of Nations in the manner of Cardinal 
Richelieu of France. In a sense, you seem to have 
neglected a most fruitful field of royal absolutism— 
the early Russian Tsars. I most particularly mean 
Tsar Ivan III (the Great). I believe if you examine 
his position in early Russia you find a man who 
became an architect of a royal régime whose frame 
lasted until the Bolshevik Revolution in 1917. 

As grand Prince of Muscovy, Ivan added large 
territories to his principality and freed Russia from 
the domination of Tartary—much as Richelieu 
attempted to reconcile the warring factions during 
the Wars of Religion in order to consolidate his 
power, and that of France. Ivan, however, built 
more greatly perhaps than Richelieu when he 
married Sophia Paleologue, the niece of the last 
Byzantine Emperor. Ivan became the heir of the 
Byzantine State. The imperial traditions of Con- 
stantinople were commingled with Russian Ortho- 
doxy—lIvan believed himself the guardian of the true 
faith, since both Rome and Constantinople had fallen 
into error. Russia had now assumed the burden of 
bringing truth to the unenlightened and protecting 
orthodox Christians. From the East had come the 
mystery of kingship and from the West the practical 
theories of Emperorship. 

It was Ivan III, the master craftsman, who saw 
in these symbols of divine right and orthodoxy— 
which in Russia became autocracy—the means of 
achieving a strong national state. He used the titles 
of Autokrator from the Greek and Tsar (Caesar). 


Then the crowning words which were to ring until 
the revolution—Autocrat of all the Russians. 
Richelieu, too, brought to Louis XIII the aura of 


divine majesty. However, the “ ripe absolutism ” of 
Richelieu and Ivan III was based on hard practical 
fact; Ivan established an administrative system that 
lasted until Peter I. He curbed the nobility by death 
and exile, and instituted diplomatic missions to 
Denmark and to the Turkish Sultan. 

Both Ivan III and Richelieu built royal absolutist 
régimes and allowed for a glorious burst of royalty in 
succeeding reigns. Louis XIV and Ivan IV both 
ruled in the sunshine of the ripe absolutism estab- 
lished by their predecessors. Ivan III, however, 
seems to have contributed a greater achievement to 
history than Richelieu. Ivan took two ideas— 
Byzantine Monarchy and Orthodoxy—and forged 
them into a system that lasted one-half a thousand 
years. Richelieu established a practical system of 
government that collapsed in the fires of 1789. 

Yours, etc., 
BARBARA WOODHOUSE, M.A., 
San Francisco, California. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE 


GENTLEMEN, : 
The other evening I happened to be showing my 
= the family photograph album and, in particular, 
a snap of himself sitting inside Robinson Crusoe’s 
cave in Tobago. It was an odd coincidence that 
brought History Today the next morning with Mr. 
Watson’s most interesting article. 


I recall a difficult and lengthy climb down to the 
cave with an infant on my back and, at the time, I 
went to some trouble to trace the origins of Tobago’s 
claim. I write now without any notes or references to 
hand but, as I remember, the claim largely amounted 
to Defoe’s having read and used the geographical 
descriptions of Tobago (including the cave) in a 
book recently published. If this was so, Tobago’s 
claim to have provided the “ setting” for the book 
seems justifiable. Perhaps Mr. Watson would be 
good enough to comment: I hope (as a professional 
historian) I have not been guilty of passing on error— 
even as a bedtime story. 

Yours, etc., 
G. M. D. HENDERSON-Howart, 
Kelly College, Tavistock, Devon. 


Mr. Francis Watson writes : 


It seems very probable that Defoe, who read so 
much, knew the book by Capt. John Poyntz called 
The Present Prospects of the Famous and Fertile 
Island of Tobago. ‘This was published in 1683— 
thirty-six years before Robinson Crusoe—and gives a 
fairly full description of the island, and recommends 
it as a little paradise for quiet retirement. There 
were other available sources, of course, for know- 
ledge of Tobago, and Defoe’s habit of talking to sea- 
captains in waterfront inns must have given him 
much that research among print can never trace. 
There are correspondences with the Poyntz account 
which have encouraged the Tobago claimants, but 
Defoe must have known what he was doing when he 
established a different position by latitude and other 
observations. Whatever he took from Tobago (and 
from many other islands, including Ceylon) to build 
up his picture, he avoided the identification. 


QUIBERON BAY 
GENTLEMEN, 

Can any of your readers name the author of the 
following verse; current, I believe, very soon after 
Lord Hawke’s victory. 

When Mounseer lay 
In Quiberon bay, 
You gave us beef and beer. 
Now Mounseer’s beat 
We've nought to eat 
Because you’ve nought to fear. 
Yours, etc., Lucy MASTERMAN, 
Battersea Park, London. 


THE LIBERATION OF PARIS 
GENTLEMEN, 

I take leave to doubt the ca 
on page 802 in Mr. Willis ornton’s fascinating 
article upon the Liberation of Paris. To the best of 
my belief, no American troops took part in the 
Parisian street-fighting of August 22nd-2sth, 1944. 
A small party of British were engaged in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Avenue Kiléber. But for the rest, 
the fighting was done by the F.F.I. and by some units 
of General Leclerc’s Second Armoured Division. 
General Leclerc’s men were issued with American 
battledress. Hence the seeming American in your 
illustration. 


tion to your picture 


Yours etc., STEPHEN COLEMAN, 
London, E.C.2. 














HE FIRST GREAT CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS in 
the history of the British empire, that 
beginning in 1763 in North America, 

produced a host of different attitudes towards 

overseas possessions. Theories of empire were 
discussed and brought into the open, if not for 
the first time, at least in a way that was urgent 
as it had never been before. Englishmen were 
obliged by the crisis seriously to consider what 
real rights they possessed over the colonies, 
and the awkward problem of sovereignty could 
no longer be glossed over as irrelevant. Among 
those who thought earnestly about the rela- 
tionship between Great Britain and her colonies, 
and those fated to alter it, stands the Earl of 

Shelburne. He is a significant figure in our 

colonial history. He was a man of wider 

acquaintance than most of his contemporaries, 
being on familiar terms during his lifetime with 

Franklin, Turgot, Mme. Helvétius, the Abbé 

Morellet, and among his own countrymen, 

Priestley, Dr. Price, Garrick, and Bentham. 

His mind was far-ranging, and he became one 

of the earliest supporters of Adam Smith among 

English politicians. He was in many ways a 

typical child of the Enlightenment, a believer 

in the benefits of Reason and Liberty. At the 
same time his wealth and position, although his 
family had only recently been raised to an 

English peerage, gave him an automatic entry 

to political life and office. In the course of his 

career he held office on three occasions. Each 
time he was vitally concerned with America. 
In 1763 he became President of the Board of 
Trade, at a time when the new situation created 
in America by the Peace of Paris demanded an 
answer. From 1766 to 1768 he was Secretary 
of State for the Southern Department, and as 
such, responsible for all dealings with the 
colonies. In 1782 he became Secretary of State 
for Home, Irish and American Affairs, before 
succeeding Lord Rockingham as First Lord of 
the Treasury, and thus was required to nego- 
tiate the peace terms with the victorious 
colonists. An intellectual in his tastes and pur- 
suits, a radical in his sympathies, he had like 
another similar peer, Lord Durham, sufficient 
independence of mind to be able to stand out- 
side the prevailing prejudices. Yet such were 
the limitations imposed by eighteenth-century 
politics, and habits of mind, that his achieve- 
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Lord Shelburne 
and 


North America 


It fell to Shelburne in his public offices 
to wrestle with the problems of the 
American colonies and, during his 
Prime Ministership in 1782-83, to 
conclude the treaty of peace that 
recognized their independence. 


By W. O. SIMPSON 


ments seem small in relation to their author. 

Lord Shelburne was born in Ireland in 1737, 
where he lived until the age of sixteen. It was a 
peculiar household, semi-feudal in nature, and 
Shelburne never ceased to feel that his educa- 
tion had been sadly neglected in its early years. 
He went to Oxford university in 1755, and then 
joined the army in 1757. He served in Europe, 
and saw action at the battle of Kloster- 
Klampfen, where he apparently distinguished 
himself enough to be made an A.D.C. to the 
King. This gained him admission to the court 
circle, and he soon began indulging in the back- 
stairs intrigue of ministerial negotiations. 

He had the misfortune, in 1762, to be asso- 
ciated with Henry Fox, father of Charles James 
Fox, in a bargain out of which Fox hoped to 
gain a peerage. Fox’s hopes were temporarily 
frustrated, and he blamed his young mediator 
for this. According to Horace Walpole, Fox 
“spoke of Lord Shelburne to everybody as a 
perfidious and infamous liar; those were his 
usual words.” This was not a happy augury for 
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a political career and, indeed, Shelburne never 
thereafter escaped the taint of duplicity. None 
the less, he had made an ally of Bute, and in 
1763 he was offered the Presidency of the Board 
of Trade. Shelburne accepted the office on con- 
dition that he should have “ equal access to the 
King with other ministers.” He only remained 
in office from April until September, but it was 
during his presidency that the Board considered 
what was to be done with the new territories 
that had come into British hands since the 
Peace of Paris. On June 8th the Board of Trade 
published its famous Report, later to bear 
fruit in the Proclamation of 1763 which forbade 
settlement beyond the Head Waters of the 
Appalachians. Shelburne was present at every 
meeting at which the Report was considered, 
and his signature is appended to it. He was 
later to revise his opinions, and the real signi- 
ficance of this first experience of office was that 
it brought home to him some of the problems 
to be faced in North America. * Shelburne 
resigned in September, giving to the King as 


his reasons that “ he finds the business of the 
Board disagreeable to him, and attended with 
too many difficulties, and subjecting him to too 
close an attendance.” More probably, he had 
by this time decided to throw in his lot with 
Pitt, the only other politician besides himself 
for whom he had any real respect. 

Between 1763 and 1766 an alliance was 
gradually cemented. Their relationship was 
never a very happy one. Shelburne was to say 
in later years: “‘ I was in the most intimate poli- 
tical habits with him for ten years, the time that 
I was Secretary of State included, he Minister, 
and necessarily was with him at all hours in 
town and country, without drinking a glass of 
water in his house or company or five minutes 
conversation out of the way of business.” The 
discrepancy in years partly accounted for this, 
but the fulsome compliments that the two men 
exchanged in their correspondence only served 
to conceal what was in fact a marriage of con- 
venience. What is less explicable is the com- 
plete subservience that Shelburne showed 
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towards his mentor. As late as 1772 he wrote to 


the Earl of Chatham (as Pitt had then become): 
“IT should be most desirous, did the time and 
distance admit of it, to have your Lordship’s 
advice how to direct the conduct of an in- 


” 


significant individual ...” This was typical 
of his attitude towards the Great Commoner. 
By 1765, after Shelburne had rejected over- 
tures from Rockingham, it was tacitly assumed 
that neither he nor Pitt would take office with- 
out the other. When George III, despairing 
of his other ministers, summoned Pitt to 
London in 1766, Shelburne was duly rewarded 
with the Southern Secretaryship of State, an 
office he was to hold until the spring of 1768. 
In his new office, Shelburne was directly 
concerned with the American colonies. Under 
the curious division of responsibilities between 
the two Secretaries, the Secretary for the 
Southern Department was responsible for rela- 
tions with Southern Europe, correspondence 
with the colonies and India, and the manage- 
ment of Home and Irish Affairs. Shelburne 
speedily made an effort to increase his control 


over the colonies ; for some years past the Board 
of Trade had claimed responsibility for them, a 
claim that, as President, Shelburne had himself 
supported. Now that he was Secretary of State, 
however, he determined to end the Board’s 
control. He ordered an Instruction to be sent to 
all governors, directing that in future all corre- 
spondence should come directly to the Secre- 
tary, duplicates being sent “for purposes of 
information ” to the Board. Shelburne ran into 
opposition from Lord Hillsborough, the new 
President, who conceived, not unnaturally, that 
this change would demote the Board to “a 
mere Board of Report.” More significantly, 
many governors were too set in their ways to 
change their methods, and the Board con- 
tinued to receive reports which had to be 
transmitted to Shelburne. 

In fact, Shelburne’s attempt to limit the 
powers of the Board was doomed to failure. 
The Board was acknowledged to be the most 
expert body in the kingdom on colonial affairs. 
While cabinets came and went with startling 
rapidity, the membership of the Board re- 
mained relatively constant; three of the Com- 
missioners, at least, remained in office from 
1763 to 1768. In fact, the Board’s traditional 
connection with the colonies could not be 
eliminated by a stroke of the pen. Shelburne 
was subject to further limitations; he was 
dependent on the Treasury to meet the cost of 
administration, and the Commander-in-Chief 
in America, with 10,000 troops under his com- 
mand, was responsible to the Minister for War 
rather than the Secretary of State. 

Typical of the administrative confusion was 
a request Shelburne had to make to the 
Admiralty for information: “‘ because the Board 
of Trade have no account of any of the 
Admiralty Courts in the Plantations.” The 
Committee of Council for Plantation Affairs 
also acted as a serious brake on efficient 
administration. In the matter of Land Grants, 
for instance, a petitioner had to apply first to 
the Privy Council, who then referred him to 
the Committee of Council for Plantation Affairs, 
who in turn passed him on to the Board of 
Trade. Should the petition be successful, the 
same procedure was adopted in reverse. As one 
writer put dt: “ This uncertainty does not only 
fatigue the minister, but frequently terminates 





in the destruction of the party, by his being 
referred from office to office, until both his 
money and patience are quite worn out.” 
Franklin reported that one of the Land Com- 
pany Agents, General Phineas Lyman, was 
“ almost out of patience, and now talks of taking 
his settlers out without leave.” Similar con- 
fusions arose in America. Here, Shelburne had 
to deal with three different authorities, all 
jealous of their responsibilities: the colonial 
governors (variously appointed), the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and the two Indian Super- 
intendents. The governors were often at the 
mercy of their assemblies, and it was rarely 
clear, in any case, who was responsible for the 
enforcement of the home government’s wishes. 
Thus the influence of the Board of Trade, the 
sheer difficulty of administration, and the 
length of time it took both to acquire informa- 
tion and respond to it, all combined to make 
Shelburne’s task a hard one. 

There can be no doubt that Shelburne 
regarded the American side of his Department 
as most important. He certainly hoped that by 
wise and moderate government he would “ con- 
ciliate the minds of all, and insure the con- 
fidence of His Majesty’s loyal and loving 
subjects of America.” One of his first actions 
was to glean information from every possible 
source, both official and unofficial. Franklin, 
at this time colonial agent for Pennsylvania, 
was a frequent visitor. So was “ omniscient 
Jackson,” one-time agent for Massachusetts. 
Land Company Promoters such as Lyman were 
usually given a ready hearing. Shelburne, 
indeed, fully appreciated the complexity of the 
problems that faced him. He wrote to General 
Gage, the C.-in-C. in North America, in 
December 1766: “ The importance of North 
America and its commerce, the discontented 
state of the provinces, the particular interest 
of each, and the general interest of the whole; 
the subordination to the mother country, the 
variety and extent of the service, and the 
management of Indian affairs, are points of 
such mighty importance that they demand, 
not only the utmost attention at home, but 
also the utmost diligence abroad.” Again, he 
reported to the Cabinet in March 1767, when 
Townshend was badgering him to reduce 
American expenditure: “ The affairs of America 


cannot suffer much by going on one more year 
in the Channel than they have hitherto done, and 
that year is short enough time for furnishing a 
plan capable of correcting past and preventing 
future abuses.” 

When it came to providing concrete solu- 
tions, however, Shelburne, despite his good 
intentions, was no more successful than his pre- 
decessors. The issues that divided the colonies 
and Great Britain may be rapidly summarized 
as follows: 1. Britain claimed the right to tax 
the colonies either directly or indirectly to pay 
for the upkeep of an army of 10,000, and the 
costs of administration—the total has been 
calculated at £400,000 per annum in contem- 
porary terms. 2. Britain claimed the right to 
regulate the trade of the colonies through the 
Acts of Trade and Navigation for her own 
benefit and protection. 3. Britain, from mercan- 
tilist motives, and also out of a wish to preserve 
good relations with the Indian tribes after the 
shock of Pontiac’s rebellion, wished to limit the 
westward expansion of the colonies by means of 
a rigid boundary. These issues eventually 
merged in the constitutional issue. Did Britain 
in fact have the right to exercise sovereignty 
over the colonies? These issues were never 
quite so clear cut then as they may appear 
today; but they all arose in some form or other 
during Shelburne’s administration, and it is 
interesting to see the attitude that he adopted 
to them. 

Let us take first the issue of the West, for 
it is for his views upon this question that 
Shelburne is chiefly remembered. As President 
of the Board of Trade, he had concurred in the 
decision to adopt a rigid boundary. But in 
1766 he was won over to the project of founding 
new colonies. This is made quite clear in 
Franklin’s correspondence. In September, 
Franklin reported that Shelburne found the 
project “ reasonable.” By October he “ really 
approved,” and in August the following year 
“the Secretaries appeared finally to be con- 
vinced and there remained no obstacle but the 
Board of Trade which was to be brought over 
privately.” Shelburne presented a paper to the 
Cabinet, probably in September 1767, in which 
he presented the case for new colonies: “‘ Thus 
a very simple system which would answer every 
intention of government and cut off every 





necessary expense, might be formed by the 
erection of two new governments (later 
amended to three), the establishment of a few 
principal posts, and the leaving of the Indian 
Affairs to the Provinces...” He also argued 
_ that the quit rents from the new colonies might 
form the basis of a revenue, and thus solve, 
almost incidentally, the taxation question. 
Here he was being extremely optimistic. Quit 
rents had never been a satisfactory source of 
revenue. Even in New York, where the system 
worked better than in most other colonies, the 
receipts were usually five years overdue, and 
did not even meet the costs of collection. It has 
been calculated that from all the colonies the 
Crown collected less than £16,000 a year. 
Lyman’s Land Company offered to pay a quit 
rent of a halfpenny per acre in five years from 
the date of the grant, but this would hardly 
have been adequate. On this question, as on 
many others, Shelburne merited Bentham’s 
comment: “ Lord Shelburne used to catch 
hold of the most imperfect scrap of an idea, 
and fill it up in his own mind, sometimes 
correctly, sometimes very erroneously.” 

In the event, the Board of Trade demolished 
Shelburne’s proposals in a Report presented on 
March 30th, 1768. This report was based 


squarely on the mercantilist premiss that “ the 
great object of colonizing upon the Continent 
of North America has been to improve and 
extend the Commerce, Navigation, and Manu- 


factures of this kingdom.” The proposed 
inland colonies were found “ upon the fullest 
evidence to be utterly inaccessible to ship- 
ping. . . . The liberty that the inhabitants of the 
Middle Colonies will have of gradually extend- 
ing themselves backwards will more effectually 
answer the object of encouraging population 
and consumption than the ‘erection of new 
governments.” The Board did not, however, 
attempt to answer Shelburne’s most telling 
argument that it would be impossible to prevent 
“ along such a frontier, the taking possessions 
of unoccupied lands by any force whatever, 
much less that of fifteen battalions.” By March 
1768, Shelburne had ceased to have any control 
over the colonies, the Board had its way, and no 
more was heard of the project. In a sense 
Shelburne’s policy was hoist with its own 
petard, for he had argued that by permitting 


the Americans to extend, their energies would 
be so absorbed in agriculture that they would 
have little time for manufactures. The Board 
replied to this that there was still plenty of un- 
cultivated land on the seaboard, where the 
colonists would, of course, be accessible to 
shipping. 

Sympathetic as Shelburne was to westward 
expansion, on the issue of taxation it seems 
doubtful whether he had yet made up his mind. 
In the debate on the repeal of the Stamp Act: 
“He did not give any direct opinion on the 
right of Parliament to tax America though he 
seemed from what I could gather to be of that 
opinion.” 

When the New York assembly refused to 
pass the Mutiny Act, because they feared that 
“by the marching several regiments into the 
colony, this expense would become ruinous and 
insupportable . . .” Shelburne wrote to 
Chatham: “‘ Be the danger what it will, govern- 
ment appears called upon for some measure of 
vigour to support the authority of parliament 
and the coercive power of the country.” The 
colonies all considered the Mutiny Act as a 
species of taxation. The New York assembly 
soon came to heel, but not before an act had 
been passed to suspend its legislative functions. 

This dispute was nothing, however, com- 
pared with the storm of protest aroused by the 
Townshend Duties. Shelburne was certainly 
disturbed at Townshend’s proposals, but does 
not seem to have been very resolute in opposing 
them. He merely wrote to Chatham: “ It 
appears to me quite impossible that Mr. 
Townshend can go on in the King’s service.” 
Conway, the other Secretary of State, resigned; 
but the rest of the Cabinet acquiesced in Town- 
shend’s petty and disastrous taxes. The Duke 
of Grafton later wrote: “‘ No one in the Ministry 
had authority sufficient to advise the dismissal 
of Mr. Chas. T. and nothing else could have 
stopped the measure, Lord Chatham’s absence 
being in this instance as well as many others 
much to be lamented.”” Thus the fatal division 
of responsibility over America and the leader- 
less state of the Cabinet enabled the one man 
who knew exactly what he wanted to get his 
way. Furthermore, Townshend proposed that 
the receipts from his new imposts should be 
used “ first for making a more certain provision 





for defraying the charge of the Administration 
of Justice and the Support of Civil government 
in such Provinces as shall be found necessary.” 
Townshend thus aroused the fear, as no doubt 
he intended to do, that the assemblies would 
lose their control over governors’ salaries. 
Townshend had, in fact, become the spokes- 
man of colonial policy, and Shelburne was so 
much the disciple of Chatham that, when the 
oracle refused to speak, he was powerless to take 
independent action. 

In one respect Shelburne did differ from his 
master. Chatham never showed any sign of 
being other than an orthodox mercantilist with 
regard to the Acts of Trade and Navigation. 
Never did he go so far as to say that the colonies 
should be permitted to regulate their own trade. 
When various colonial interests appealed to 
Shelburne to relax some of the trading regula- 
tions that hampered the colonies, Shelburne 
was invariably sympathetic, though unable to 
be of much assistance. In 1767 the New York 
merchants laid a petition before him in which 
they recommended a reduction of the duty on 
foreign sugar when imported into the colonies, 
and the removal of the prohibition on the 
import of foreign rum. Both commodities, 
they pleaded, were essential for the successful 
conduct of the triangular trade with the West 
Indies. Shelburne heard the petition, but 
declared himself unable to take any action 
upon it, leaving the merchants “ to judge how 
very imprudent the present moment was chosen 

. when on the one hand they saw how far 
the prejudices about the Stamp Act still pre- 
vailed, and on the other, an assembly imprudent 
enough to hesitate about obeying an act of 
Parliament.”” Chatham was less kindly to them: 
“ The petition of the merchants of New York 
is highly improper: in point of time, most 
absurd, in the extent of their pretensions most 
excessive; and in the reasoning most grossly 
offensive and fallacious.” 

Denys de Berdt, colonial agent for Massa- 
chusetts, appealed to Shelburne on behalf of 
the Boston merchants, who also protested at 
the restrictions imposed on their trade by the 
Sugar Act; they further complained that fruit 
and other perishables suffered in transit to 
Europe by having to be shipped first to England. 
Shelburne offered to do what he could, but De 
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Berdt had to report a month later that Shel- 
burne “ as a friend to America. . . could not 
advise me to push it at this juncture, when the 
enemies of America are so numerous, and the 
House very much offended at the conduct of 
New York.” 

Another constant economic grievance under 
which the colonists laboured was the difficulty 
of finding remittances to pay for British imports, 
the printing of paper money being prohibited 
in the colonies. Several petitions were sent to 
Shelburne on this question, and Franklin 
reported in August 1767: “‘ We had a good deal 
of discourse on American affairs, particularly on 
paper money. Lord Shelburne declared him- 
self fully convinced of the utility of taking off 
the restraint, by my answer to the Report of 





the Board of Trade. They gave me expectation 
of a repeal next session, Lord Clare being come 
over, but they said there was some difficulty 
with others at the Board who signed that 
Report.” The others eventually must have 
triumphed, for nothing was done. 

After the passing of the Townshend duties, 
Shelburne, who had never been a popular 
member of the cabinet, found himself gradually 
elbowed out of office. Grafton stated his 
doubts as early as June 1767, “ how far Lord 
Shelburne, considering the little cordiality 
shown by his Lordship towards myself and 
others of the cabinet of late, could be expected 
to draw at all with us.” By October Shelburne 
was thinking of resigning, and would have done 
so could he have been sure of Chatham’s 
approval. Chatham had by now retired into his 
melancholy shell, and it was felt to be essential 
to strengthen the ministry by bringing in an- 
other faction. The Rockingham group had 


already been approached without success, and 
Grafton decided to attempt a junction with the 
Duke of Bedford. He and his supporters were 
firmly against conciliating the colonists, and 
they made their support conditional upon 
“ removing Lord Shelburne at least from half 
of his department.” George III then ordered 


Grafton to acquaint Shelburne “ that the divid- 
ing his department may become expedient by 
way of strengthening Administration, besides 
the impossibility that the American business 
can be duly expedited whilst liable to be inter- 
rupted by other calls of business . . .” 

In December Grafton called on Shelburne, 
and urged him to agree to the division of his 
office. The somewhat disparate qualities of a 
horse and a Solomon, Grafton argued, were not 
enough for the business of his office; Grafton 
also cited a two months’ delay in dealing with 
correspondence. Shelburne was piqued at the 
criticism, but though urged to take on the 
American business, he insisted on retaining 
the Southern Secretaryship “ with everything 
regarding America separated from it.” He gave 
as his reasons: “ I see so many difficulties in the 
framing and modelling any such new office that 
I cannot think of taking it upon me.” He wrote 
to the Countess of Chatham, however—her 
husband being quite unapproachable at the 
time—‘“‘ my reason for not choosing the new 


department is no dislike to the new office, but 
that I think the general system affected by it.” 
Party manoeuvre it may have been to divide the 
Secretaryship; it was also a sensible reform and 
Shelburne certainly gained nothing by this 
piece of duplicity. He remained in office, 
“ stripped of the American business,” until the 
autumn of 1768, but his impending retirement 
was the talk of the town. Whately, a typical 
political hack, wrote: “If I had not so often 
believed that Lord Shelburne was going out, I 
should be sure of it now; but as it is I will wait 
till I see, and if it does not happen within a 
very few days, I shall think I am deceived as 
before.” The King eventually lost patience, 
and by opposing the appointment of Shel- 
burne’s nominee to the Court of Turin, gave 
him a rebuff that could not be ignored. He 
resigned at the beginning of October, to be fol- 
lowed shortly after by Chatham. Camden, the 
Lord Chancellor, commented prophetically: 
“We are shifted, by I know not what fatality, 
to Mr. Grenville’s ground.” 

Shelburne was not in office again until 1782, 
and his voice, though heard at intervals, became 
increasingly that “‘ of one crying in the wilder- 
ness.” He remained on good terms with many 
Americans who still felt he was their potential 
champion. His name was coupled with a toast 
“to the constitutional British Liberty in 
America, and all True Patriots the Supporters 
thereof,” drunk by the Virginia Burgesses in 
1769, and Arthur Lee, brother of Richard 
Henry Lee and a fervent worker in the cause of 
the colonists while in London, wrote in 1770: 
“ If anyone can save a nation so pressed within 
and threatened without it is our friend Lord 
Shelburne.” 

Politics had lost their attraction for Shel- 
burne however. Between 1768 and 1770 no 
correspondence at all passed between him and 
Chatham. In 1771 he went to Europe with his 
protégé, Isaac Barré, “ persuaded,” as he said, 
“that your Lordship can have no further com- 
mands for your humble servant.” He then 
returned to Bowood, the family seat, where he 
entertained a variety of distinctive personalities, 
including Franklin, Garrick and the Abbé 
Morellet. 

He returned to the House of Lords in time 
to oppose the Coercive Acts, and supported 
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Camden’s Bill to repeal the Quebec Govern- 
ment Act. In 1775, as the situation became 
more critical, he even committed himself to 


saying “ the right of taxation had, from the first, 


been chimerical.” But in spite of a wealth of 
oratorical talent, Chatham’s supporters were 
never more than a handful, and the govern- 
ment continued to get thumping majorities. 
The weakness of the opposition is partly to be 
explained by their disunity. Burke, who was 
after all on the same side when it came to the 
colonies, wrote to his brother in 1773: “ No 
time or occasion can probably occur in which in 
the way of consultation or communication it 
could be right to have anything to do with the 
Shelburne corps.” Furthermore, as the atmo- 
sphere worsened and the colonists became 
more pressing in their demands, it became in- 
creasingly unpatriotic to sympathize with them, 
and the waverers were won over to the side of 
the King. 

When war broke out, those whose sympathies 
had lain with the colonies found themselves 
on the horns of a progressively sharpening 
dilemma. Paradoxically, it was those who 
most valued the imperial connection who had 
most warmly supported the colonists, and the 
idea of independence was abhorrent to them. 
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Shelburne and Chatham both clung to the hope 
of a reconciliation that would enable the 
imperial bond to remain unbroken. Shelburne 
wrote to his master in 1777: “ I am as entirely 
of your Lordship’s opinion as to not subscrib- 
ing to the independence of the colonies as any- 
one can be who does not choose to bind his 
future life in, I am sorry to say it, the des- 
perate state of this country.” Shortly after- 
wards he said in the House of Lords: “‘ The 
moment that the independence of the colonies 
is agreed to by our government, the sun of 
Great Britain is set and we shall no longer be a 
powerful or respectable people.” Quite what 
solution Shelburne hoped for it is difficult to 
see. He believed in the indivisibility of sove- 
reignty* “ to the great purposes of government 
there must according to the spirit and letter of 
the constitution be but one will.” Yet when 
questioned by Lord Chancellor Thurlow on 
what he meant by carrying the English con- 
stitution to America, Shelburne replied: “‘ The 
recovering of the dependency of that country 
upon this . . . a fair, honest, wise and honour- 
able connection, in which the constitutional 
prerogatives of the Crown, the claims of Parlia- 
ment and the liberties, properties and lives of 
all the subjects of the British empire would be 














equally secured.” It was an attractive if un- 
substantial vision, shattered for ever by the 
logic of Saratoga and Yorktown. 

When Lord North, under the pressure of 
military disaster, at last succeeded in resigning 
in 1782, George III made Rockingham First 
Lord of the Treasury, and Shelburne was ap- 
pointed Secretary of State for Home, Irish and 
American affairs—the very position he had 
refused in 1768. Through the curious logic of 
events, Shelburne, who had been thoroughly 
disliked by the King earlier in his career, now 
found himself the most trusted man in the new 
Ministry, very possibly because of his obvious 
dislike of the idea of independence. Thanks to 
the new division of the Secretaries’ duties, the 
long and tortuous peace negotiations chat now 
took place were complicated by being shared 
between Shelburne and Charles James Fox. 
Fox was the son of the Henry Fox whom Shel- 
burne, as we have seen, had mortally offended 
earlier in his career, and this may have con- 
tributed towards the intense mutual dislike 
that they felt for one another. 

As Britain in 1782 was officially at war with 
the colonies, France, Spain and Holland, much 
depended on whether the negotiations pro- 
ceeded independently of one another. France 
and Spain both had ambitions in North 
America, and were therefore suspicious of any 
separate peace with the colonies, while the 
colonial commissioners saw that a separate 
peace with Great Britain might well bring 
them advantages that they could not otherwise 
secure. 

Shelburne understood this, and appointed 
Oswald to negotiate with the American Peace 
Commissioners, Franklin, Jay and Laurens. 
Thomas Grenville was appointed to negotiate 
with the French and Spanish. It is impossible 
here to follow the course of the negotiations, 
fascinating exercise in diplomacy though they 
were. It is worth noting, however, the efforts 
that Shelburne made to restore some kind of 
connection with the colonies. He made over- 
tures to Franklin as soon as he returned to 
office, which met with an affable but very non- 
committal response. In July Shelburne wrote: 
“* My private opinion would lead me to go a 
great way for Federal Union. But is the country 
ready for it? If not, means must be left to 


advance it.” He also appealed to Sir Guy 
Carleton, governor of Canada, to do what he 
could “to revise old affections or extinguish 
new jealousies.” Franklin certainly gained the 
impression that Shelburne hoped for a good 
deal more than the Americans were prepared to 
concede: “It is now intimated to me from 
several quarters that Lord Shelburne’s plan is 
to retain the sovereignty, giving us otherwise 
an independent Parliament, and a government 
similar to that of late intended for Ireland: 
the thing is impracticable and impossible, being 
inconsistent with the faith we have pledged, to 
say nothing of the general disposition of our 
people.” Laurens also commented: “ His 
Lordship vainly imagined that he had an 
influence upon the People in that country 
which they knew nothing of.” In the end it 
became obvious to Shelburne that if any pro- 
gress was to be made, an unequivocal recogni- 
tion of American Independence was necessary, 
and he instructed Oswald to give that assurance 
on July 27th, 1782. From then on, the course 
of the negotiations, if not smooth, at least pro- 
gressed. Having seen his hopes of a Federal 
Union dashed, Shelburne was still determined 
to salvage what he could from the wreckage. 
He now aimed at securing a peace settlement 
that would satisfy the Americans and open the 
way to good relations. He had also by this time 
become a convert to Free Trade and he wished 
to associate the idea of commercial reciprocity 
with the peace settlement. He wrote to Morellet 
in 1783: “ You will already have recognized in 
the treaties of peace, the great principle of free 
trade which inspires them from beginning to 
end. I have no hesitation in saying that in my 
own opinion, a peace is good in the exact pro- 
portion that it recognizes that principle.” 
Here Shelburne referred to the clauses guaran- 
teeing a revision of commercial relations with 
France, which culminated in the Free Trade 
Treaty of 1786. But his hopes with regard to 
American Reciprocity were not realized, when 
the American Intercourse Bill was defeated in 
the House of Commons in 1784. 

Rockingham had died in July 1782, and 
Shelburne replaced him as First Lord, where- 
upon Fox resigned. It was therefore Shel- 
burne’s task to explain a treaty that could not 
but be looked on as a defeat. Baldly stated, 
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“* Malagrida driving post”; because of his reputation for deviousness, Shelburne was known to irreverent 
contemporaries as “‘ the Jesuit of Berkeley Square”; cartoon by Gillray 


Britain recognized American independence, 
also ceding her much of the disputed territory 
in the old North-West; the prosecution of 
loyalists, and the confiscation of their property 
was to cease; and the individual state legis- 
latures were to be “ earnestly recommended ” 
to make restitution of properties already con- 
fiscated. This last paper assurance was never 
carried out, and indeed nearly caused the com- 
plete breakdown of the negotiations. Shel- 
burne justified the shabby treatment given to 
the loyalists by saying: “A part must be 
wounded that the whole empire may not 
perish.” With regard to France, Britain res- 
tored Goree and Senegal in West Africa, and 
Tobago and St. Lucia in the West Indies. 
Spain, hoping for Gibraltar, in fact had to be 
content with Florida and Minorca. 

All in all, the peace terms were probably the 
best that could have been obtained in the 
circumstances. The real tragedy lay in the fact 


that the breach between Britain and the colonies 
was not really healed, and for that Shelburne 
cannot be held responsible. 

In spite of Shelburne’s success in negotia- 
ting the peace terms, it became obvious that 
plans were afoot to get rid of him when they 
were debated in Parliament. He was too much 
an individualist to attract a large following, 
and too proud to stoop to the petty bargaining 
necessary to gain mercenary support in the 
Commons. Furthermore, he could not believe 
that George III’s influence would not be able 
to summon up a majority when wanted. Shel- 
burne needed either the support of Fox or 
North. He rejected Fox automatically, and 
was not prepared to bargain with North. The 
unbelievable happened. Fox and North, bitter 
enemies for the previous twelve years, joined 
forces, and when the peace terms were debated 
in the Commons, the Ministry was defeated by 
224 votes to 208. In a second trial of strength, 








the figures were 207 to 190. Shelburne felt, 
quite erroneously, that he had been betrayed 
by the King, and resigned at once.' George III, 
as much disgusted by North as by Shelburne, 
had nevertheless to accept the Fox-North 
coalition, who then passed the peace terms with- 
out alteration. The Younger Pitt gave an 
accurate account of the proceedings when he 
said: “ But I will not hesitate to surmise from 
the obvious complexion of this night’s debate, 
that it originates rather in an inclination to force 
the Earl of Shelburne from office, than in any 
real conviction that ministers deserve censure 
for the concessions they have made.” Under 
the impact of events, Shelburne had been com- 
pelled to abandon first his hopes that conflict 
with the American colonies could be avoided by 
sensible measures, then that the breach might 
be amicably healed without disrupting the 
empire, and finally, that when peace was signed, 
the Americans might be permitted entry into 
the closed commercial circle of the empire on a 
friendly basis that would preclude any future 
conflict. 

There have been glimpses of a great imperial 
statesman, but only glimpses. Well disposed 
towards the Americans as he was, Shelburne 
managed to attract too many unfavourable 
opinions ever to command the necessary power 
to assist them. To his early contemporaries he 
was “ The Jesuit of Berkeley Square”; and 


1 Shelburne was created first Marquess of Lans- 
downe at the instance of the younger Pitt in 1784, but 
took no further active part in politics. His des- 
cendants, however, continued to occupy a prominent 
place in political life, the third and fifth Marquesses 
both serving as Cabinet Ministers. 


By courtesy of His Grace 
the Duke of Rutland 








his reputation for deceit and double dealing 
cannot have been without foundation. To a 
later generation, the distrust and suspicion that 
he aroused seem insignificant when set against 
his intellectual honesty. But his radical ten- 
dencies, his sycophantic relationship to the 
Elder Pitt, and his unfortunate manner, both 
obsequious and condescending, marked him out 
for unpopularity among his coarser-grained but 
more straight-forward colleagues. 

In America, it was different. Here his 
opinions counted for much, his personality for 
little. It is true that William Lee, brother of 
Richard Henry, thought “ Lord Shelburne as 
wicked a man in politics, Lord Mansfield not 
excepted, as any in the nation.” But he could 
not convince his Brother Templar, Arthur, that 
Shelburne was a villain, and most Americans 
shared Arthur’s view. 

Who was right ? Shelburne paid the penalty, 
inevitable in politics, for refusing to commit 
himself, and being ready to change his mind. 
He was accused of vacillation and inconsistency. 
Yet in one thing he was consistent, as the 
majority of the Americans understood. Dr. 
Johnson said of the colonists: ““ They are a race 
of convicts, and ought to be content with any- 
thing we may allow them short of hanging.” 
Despite William Lee’s accusation, Shelburne 
could claim justifiably that, throughout the 
course of a stormy political career, he had been 
a friend and supporter of those convicts. That 
so few of his cherished hopes were realized was 
due not only to his own shortcomings. It was 
in some measure because of the shortsighted- 
ness of his fellow countrymen. 


WILLIAM PITT, Earl of Chatham (1708- 
1778); the only contemporary politician 
for whom Shelburne felt respect; bust by 
Foseph Wilton 
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THE CREATIVE WRITER AND 
COMMUNISM 


BRECHT : A CHOICE OF EVILS. = Martin Esslin, 305 pp. 
oy & Spottiswoode. 353.) 

Mr. Esslin’s new ae f Bertolt Brecht is a 
comprehensive one. It ranges clearly and succinctly 
over his personality, his sources and influences, and 
his techniques; and it contains a useful — 
bibliography. But the most interesting 
Mr. Esslin’s title indicates, is the analysis of soche's s 
position as a highly individual, sometimes anarchical, 
writer in a Communist —-. Whether or not he 
was ever a card-carrying Party Member—and he was 
probably correct when he denied this—he remained 
fully committed to Communism right up to his death 
in August 1956. This presented few problems until 
he settled down in Eastern Germany in 1949—just 
after the lifting of the Blockade—as an officially 
recognized major literary figure. In his earlier years, 
there had been no dilemma. Like so many German 
intellectuals and creative artists in the period after 
the 1914-1918 war, he lost his roots in the collapse of 
the Central Powers and of the whole German social 
system. This nihilistic situation turned him towards 
the Communist solution. To be a left-wing writer 
in Germany up to the seizure of power by Hitler, 
and thereafter in exile, was natural and involved little 
conflict with Party authority. The traditional left- 
wing emotions, such as pacifism and the hatred of 
capitalism, lent themselves easily to writings that 
tended towards undermining the Western powers 
and so were acceptable to the Kremlin. Brecht’s 
greatest play, Mutter Courage, was written in 1939 and 


first produced in April 1941, when the Ribbentrop- 
Molotov Pact still held, and the war was regarded as 


an imperialist one. Its sentiments are based on the 
** no-more-war ”’ propaganda of the early twenties, 
the revulsion against the blood-bath of the 1914- 
1918 war. Even so, Brecht was annoyed with the 
public for finding the heroine a sympathetic char- 
acter: he insisted that she was negative and mer- 
cenary. When the play had its brilliant revival at 
the Deutsches Theater in January 1949, at the 
height of the Blockade, the Soviet Union, armed to 
the teeth, was exploiting its military advantage to 
every stage short of war. In the setting of the 
Russian occupation, which had a great deal in 
common with the behaviour of the brutal and 
licentious soldiery of the Thirty Years War, the play 
became double-edged. His production of The Trial 
of Lucullus in 1951, when the Korean war was in 
progress, was even more tactless. The idea that all 
war is stupid and futile was all very well when 
applied to Hitler’s Germany or to the Western 
powers; but it was dangerous when propagated in 
the centre of Soviet-occupied Germany. 

The dilemma was not only Brecht’s. The Com- 
munist authorities regarded the acquisition of a 
world-famous literary figure as a great propaganda 
gain; but they found his pacifism and his probing 
analyses of the moral problems of the individual in 
the Communist movement highly embarrassing. 
Moreover, Brecht had elected to stay in Eastern 
Germany mainly because it gave him a theatre of his 
own to experiment with to his heart’s content. But 
here, again, he violated Soviet orthodoxy. The 
Soviet theatre, said the Party Line, was the most 


highly developed in history, and Brecht, instead of 
experimenting with “ naturalism,” should have been 
sticking to the Stanislavsky method. Brecht took a 
poor view of the Soviet theatre. He promised to 
study Stanislavsky, but he had no real intention of 

ing himself to be influenced; and, in any case, 
the death of Stalin and the “ thaw” in the Soviet 
Unicn saved him the trouble of pretending any 
further. 

The authorities had pleaded with Brecht to be 
more . To have taken sterner measures 
would have been difficult. Brecht had secured a base 
by selling the lucrative rights of Muiter Courage to 
a West German publisher, Siihrkamp, and by 
retaining his Austrian passport. Short of putting 
him in prison—which would have been a major 
scandal—there was not much they could do. They 
resorted to chicanery. After the suppression of the 
East German rising of July 17th, 1953, Brecht wrote 
Ulbricht a long and closely argued criticism of the 
régime, which included a routine sentence express- 
ing his attachment to the Party. The rest of the 
letter was suppressed and this sentence alone was 
published. The result was considerable opprobrium 
for Brecht, especially in Western Germany; but, 
even apart from the misrepresentation, it was 
perhaps unrealistic to expect 7 different. 

Brecht was not an intellectual e learned just 
enough Latin to heat the ea er quality of Horace’s 
style, and enough to be influenced by 
Kipling. He was not berm read—except in detective 
novels: probably only about forty or fifty serious 
books formed the staple of his intellectual = 
and he drew very heavily on them. There is litt 
original thought in his writings, most of which are 
adaptations of the works that he did study. He was 
constitutionally undisciplined, and the rigid intel- 
lectual framework of Marxism—as far as he under- 
stood it—gave him a mental discipline that he could 
not have found elsewhere. His genius—and the 
word is not an overstatement—was in the use of the 
theatre as a medium. To this all his talents were 
applied ; and this and his background of emotional 
“leftism ”’ explain why he was prepared to com- 
pound for a theatre of his own in East Berlin, and 
for the position of an officially recognized major 
writer in a Communist state: a position 
privileges almost unknown in this country since the 
heyday of the Whig Oligarchy. What is still not 
clear is whether he or the régime got the better of 
the bargain. Mr. Esslin gives the reader all the data 
he needs to form his own decision. 

GEORGE GRETTON. 


“LA FELICISSIMA ARMADA” 


THE DEFEAT OF THE SPANISH ARMADA. By Garrett 
Mattingly, 382 pp. (Jonathan Cape. 255. net.) 
Mr. Mattingly, Professor of European History at 

Columbia University, has re-told the story of the 

Armada in lively style and with conspicuous skill. 

Before the Armada actually sails on p. 214. we have 

been shown clearly, in a series of well-written 

episodes, how “ The Enterprise of England” grew 
into an operation of war, and how it fitted into the 

European political pattern of the time. 
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The first of the episodes is the execution of Mary, 
Queen of Scots; the Enterprise had been thought of 
long before then, but, until Mary was dead, Philip 
of Spain had little to gain by toppling Elizabeth 
from her throne; for Mary was the heir and a com- 
mitted ally of France, and throughout his struggles 
against the Protestant English and Dutch, Philip was 
also engaged in curbing the power of Catholic 
France. For this purpose he employed the ultra- 
Catholic leaders, under the Duc de Guise, against 
their own king, Henri III, who, with his other 
subjects, Catholic and Protestant alike, were much 
attracted by the idea of an attack on Spain. 

Mr. Mattingly picks his way shrewdly through 
these, and other, complications, with the help of the 
English, Spanish, French and Dutch archives, and 
has upset or modified a good many older ideas. 
Elizabeth herself is praised for having a better idea 
of some of the realities of sea warfare than her 
admirals; notably, she prevented them from em- 
barking on raiding ventures just before the crisis 
developed in the summer of 1588. But for her in- 
structions, they might well have been away on the 
high seas at the moment when the Spanish fleet 
arrived in the Channel. In addition, she believed in 
maintaining her ships in commission for as short a 
time as possible, not only to save money, but also in 
order to keep the crews healthy—a thing that was 
impossible at that time with a big fleet, either at sea 
or in harbour. 

On the three Spanish commanders, Santa Cruz, 
Medina Sidonia and Parma, Mr. Mattingly is equally 
illuminating; Santa Cruz was the original Captain- 
General-designate of the Armada, and his death 
while the fleet was fitting out is generally thought of 
as a severe blow to the Spanish cause; but Mr. 
Mattingly sees him as an old man, faced with a hope- 
less task. To scoff at his unfortunate successor, 
Medina Sidonia, has always been foolish, and Mr. 
Mattingly draws attention to the excellent discipline 
of the heterogeneous Spanish fleet, whose behaviour, 
as it made its way up the Channel, constantly haras- 
sed by the English, is reminiscent of that of one of 
the great Malta convoys in the war of 1939-45. Even 
after the English fireships had driven the Spani 
in confusion from Gravelines and Dunkirk, the 
port at which they were supposed to have embarked 
the army for the invasion of England, they re- 
formed and made their way northward in good order. 
As for the Spanish army, Parma had done little about 
getting it ready; apparently he felt that all that was 
possible was to go through the appropriate motions 
as a sign of good will towards his sovereign—an 
invasion attempt in his view would never have been 
possible. Certainly, p tions were half-hearted 
and primitive. After the fleet that was to have covered 
them had been driven off, Parma paradoxically began 
embarking his troops; one barge load sank at once 
in the shallows, leaving the soldiers in it standing 
with their heads just above the surface of the water. 

The discipline of the Armada continued to be 
remarkably good on its frightful journey home; the 
author points out that the devastating epidemics 
from which it suffered were due largely to Drake’s 
having burned great stocks of seasoned barrel staves 
during his raid on Cape St. Vincent the year before. 
It was impossible for supplies to be kept fresh in 
barrels made of green wood. 


Davip WooDpWARD. 


CHARTISM 


CHARTIST STUDIES. Edited by Asa Briggs, 423 pp. 

(Macmillan. 42s.) 

Within comparatively recent times the British 
have become more interested in their failures than in 
their achievements, in their defeats rather than in 
their victories. If nations ever learn from the past, 
this may not be wholly a bad thing, but the habit 
can easily lead to a distorted view of past and con- 
temporary history, and to a tendency to leave im- 
portant fields untilled. The Chartist movement 
proved to be the test political flop of the nine- 
teenth century in Britain, just as the Anti-Corn-Law 
and Free Trade movement was its greatest political 
success. Therefore writers on the Left, repelled by 
the Industrial Revolution and /aisser-faire Liberalism, 
seized upon Chartism in compensation as being the 
native equivalent to the French Revolution— 
Jacobinism fifty years behind the times. When all is 
said, the stubborn fact remains that Chartism was 
out of the main stream of British political develop- 
ment. Nevertheless, the time and energy devoted to 
research on Chartism since about 1914 have made 
significant contributions not only to the history of 
the middle and working classes, but also to the 
history of the other movements with which Chartism 
was embroiled or enmeshed. Miss Lucy Brown’s 
admirable chapter in the book under review on 
Chartism and the Anti-Corn-Law League illustrates 
this point. We now have, too, as a result of research 
into Chartism, a clearer view of the working of central 
and local government in the early nineteenth century. 
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Professor Briggs’s new symposium on an old 
theme is welcome betause it forms the most sub- 
stantial contribution to the history of Chartism since 
the publication in 1918 of Mark Hovell’s pioneer 
and still indispensable work. Hovell told the story 
largely in terms of a national movement. Professor 
Briggs and his fellow-contributors concentrate on 
the confused phenomenon of what would have been 
called in the 1840’s “ Chartism in the localities.” 
He is to be congratulated both on pressing a strong 
team of collaborators into service and for the skilful 
way in which his own contributions, “‘ The Local 
Background of Chartism ”’ and “ National Bearings,” 
cement the volume together. The sting is where it 
ought to be—in the final chapter by Mr. F. C. 
Mather, who demonstrates coolly and judiciously 
that the Government, far from being reduced to 
panic and terror by Chartist excesses, was so certain 
of the bases of its power, that successive Prime 
Ministers and Home Secretaries could normally 
assess the movement at its proper worth, as more of a 
nuisance than as a real threat to the established order. 
Those who overstepped the bounds of legality were 
either ignored or treated far more leniently, by the 
standards of the time, than is generally supposed. 
In a short review it is obviously impossible to deal 
more than briefly with the salient points of each con- 
tribution, but perhaps the most original chapters 
are those by Mr. Hugh Fearn (“ Chartism in 
Suffolk’) and Mr. R. B. Pugh (“ Chartism in 
Somerset and Wiltshire ’’), which deal for the first 
time with the movement in a rural setting, although 
in the West Country there was the added ingredient 
of technological change in the cloth industry. The 


amusing description of Bath as “ the most vigorous 
reforming city of the empire” (page .74) is paral- 
leled by Dr. Alex Wilson’s exaltation of Chartism in 
Glasgow, where it is alleged to have been “‘ more 
strongly organized . . . than in Leeds, Manchester, 
or any other large Chartist centre.”” But was it not 
to the “ virile North” and bustling Midlands of 
England that Chartists in other areas looked for 
leadership in the heyday of the movement? And 
did not Engels describe Manchester as “‘ the main- 
spring of all the workers’ movements ”’ ? Readers of 
Mr. Donald Read’s “‘ Chartism in Manchester ”’ and 
Mr. J. F. C. Harrison’s lengthy accounts of the 
movement in Leeds and Leicester will be able to 
judge this matter for themselves. Professor David 
Williams’s sketch of Chartism in South and Central 
Wales is fortunately free from such nationalist over- 
tones and supplements his earlier biography of Frost. 

Is it not time to call a halt in Chartist research, 
with the reservation that a biography of Feargus 
O’Connor should be published as soon as possible ? 
(Mrs. MacAskill’s competent but depressing account 
of his Land Scheme does indeed fill part of the gap.) 
Ought not the energies of specialist and local his- 
torians interested in this period to be directed, let us 
say, towards an examination of the operation of the 
New Poor Law in individual unions ? This was one 
of the main grievances on which early Chartism fed, 
and when one finds, for example, that the hated New 
Poor Law was administered laxly and relatively 
humanely in a group of unions in North-East Lanca- 
shire, it suggests that some diversion of effort might 
bring substantial dividends. 

W. H. CHALONER. 
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AZTEC CIVILIZATION 


ANCIENT MEXICO. By Frederick A. Peterson, 313 pp., 
93 ~~ 24 plates. (George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 
355. 

This is a very good book by a writer privileged to 
have studied under the late Robert Barlow, a dynamic 
personality whose passion for Mexican history is 
fully shared by Mr. Peterson. The historical section 
of the book is full of authentic material from the 
Aztec chronicles. It is alert and at times amusing. 
Always these brilliant Mexicans are shown as 
human beings arising from barbarism in a rather 
surprised way. They glitter with jade and gold, and 
yet confuse flowers with human hearts. They adore 
a variety of deities, including gods of wisdom and 
holiness, of riches, and life; yet the true delight of 
death is to be slain by one’s enemies at the top of a 
temple pyramid, to die while a young warrior. One 
feels that no race except the “ Red Indians ” could 
have built such a civilization; and it is probably no 
accident that the language of the Aztecs has its 
affinities to the north, among the tribes of the 
western prairies. Mr. Peterson looks at these people 
with the eye of the historian, seeing events as recorded 
in the chronicles with careful exactness. He is also a 
modern man, and is consequently shocked by some 
of the things he tells us. For we cannot easily under- 
stand the need for the sacrifice of hearts of living 
men to appease the powers of nature. At times he 
edits an event; for instance, when the Aztec ancestors 
angered their god MHluitzilopochtli, the picture 
writing is read as a record of the fall of a tree upon 
the temple of the god; whereas the symbol of the 
broken tree is a pictogram for sinfulness. 


Historically, the weak point of the book is the 
treatment of the Toltecs. Mr. Peterson describes 
them from the Aztec point of view; but in his 
archaeological chapters he makes it quite clear that 
they are associated with two ceramic traditions, and 
that their “‘ Empire ” extended over some areas not 
controlled by the Aztecs in later times. An error of 
judgment arises from an unexpected failure to give 
credence to the Toltec king-lists in the Annals of 
Quauhtitlan and in the assortment of Toltec histories 
preserved by Ixtlilxochitl. Unfortunately, there are 
so far no recorded carbon datings from the great 
quantities of charred timbers found at the ruined site 
of the Toltec capital, Tula. But, if one counts back in 
the Annales de Quauhtitlan, the date of the fall of 
Tula is given as 960, which agrees well with the 
account of the visit of the Chichimec Chief Xolotl 
about a century later, when we are expressly told that 
great trees were growing in the ruined streets. 
is room for much more investigation of the dates of 
the Toltecs. To place their hegemony over Mexico 
between 750 and 950 would seem archaeologically 
sound; but carbon 14 checks are urgently needed. 

There is the usual scattering of minor points that 
need correction in the book. Sacrificial victims among 
the Aztecs were more often painted with red and 
white stripes than with yellow (p. 147). Tepeitz- 
cuintli is more probably some kind of dog, and not 
the guinea pig, which came from Peru. Year names 
were given in sequence and did not derive from the 
first day of the years (p. 189). On p. 254, one should 
note that, in fact, black pottery results from a 
reduced firing, in which the vessels in a pit are 
covered with chips or leaves, so that oxygen is 
absorbed and the pots become black, and not red 
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as they do when oxygen can reach them freely in an 
open firing 

Mr. Fomeeee s book is a stimulating and up-to- 
date account of ancient Mexico. In many ways, it 
supersedes Vaillant’s classic work; but, as new 
information comes to light, old favourites must be 
replaced. Ancient Mexico marks a great step forward, 
and brings our knowledge into line with most of the 
recent discoveries in the Mexican field. 


C. A. BURLAND. 


RUSKIN ON ART 


THE LAMP OF BEAUTY: Writings on Art. By John 
Ruskin. Selected and Edited by Joan Evans, 
344 pp., 78 illustrations. (Phaidon Publishers. 
32s. 6d.) 

Numerous attempts have already been made to re- 
introduce Ruskin to the general reader—both by 
telling the tragic story of his life and analysing its 
decisive effect upon his work, and by publishing 
significant extracts from his collected books and 
essays. None, however, has been completely success- 
ful: Ruskin remains the most neglected of all the 
great Victorian prophets, his reputation still half 
buried under the thirty-eight imposing volumes of the 
monumental Library Edition produced by Cook and 
Wedderburn at the beginning of the present century. 
An authoritative selection from his writings on art 
was certainly long overdue; for whereas, if we except 
Unto This Last, many of his more controversial 
books seem nowadays sadly diffuse and chaotic, his 
art criticism continues to reflect the remarkable 
originality of his mind. 

The Lamp of Beauty is particularly welcome, since 
Dr. Joan Evans includes a large array of illustrations, 
showing some of the pictorial subjects that elicited 
his praise or blame. Side by side with a detail of 
W. P. Frith’s “ Derby Day,” we read Ruskin’s 
characterization of the artist’s gifts. Distant figures 
are “ especially dextrous and admirable ”’; but the 

icture —~ a whole is “ a kind of cross between John 
and Wilkie, with a dash of daguerrotype here 

and there, and some pretty seasoning with Dickens’s 
sentiment.” Similarly, we can admire a Veronese or 

a Tintoretto, and then observe its effect upon 

Ruskin’s lively imagination; or, having examined a 

photograph of a cathedral, go on to enjoy his eloquent 

tribute to its architectural merits. Divided into three 
sections, “‘ Painting,” “‘ Architecture and Sculpture,” 

“ The Organization and the Study of Art,” extracts 

are printed in chronological order, so as to reveal the 

esc ge of the critic’s ideas. It is interesting to 
note t, even in 1854, after he had written and 
published The Stones of Venice, he was still capable 
of declaring that “‘ we ought to measure the value of 
art less by its execution than by its moral power. 

Giotto was not indeed one of the most accomplished 
ters, but he was one of the greatest men who ever 

Ered: ” Ruskin, on the other hand, despite his moral 

bias, was devoted to beauty for its own sake, and 

deeply enamoured of the voluptuous Venetian 
masters, whom his inherited moral prejudices told 
him that he should not countenance. But, then, he 
gloried in his inconsistencies; and the reader who 

ds a consistent line of thought will often be 
perplexed and disappointed. What made him a note- 
worthy critic was both the acuteness of his personal 
sensibility and the genius he displayed throughout 
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his life for translating his immediate response 
into vivid and harmonious language. Dr. Evans is a 
scholarly editor; but she does not rely on scholarship 
alone. To understand Ruskin, one must also learn to 
sympathize with him. This selection illustrates his 
talents in all their diversity and strange complexity. 


NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


ROMAN IMPERIAL WOMEN, by J. P. V. D. Balsdon. 
Texts and English translations of Juvenal, Martial, 
Petronius, Suetonius and Tacitus are to be found in 
the Loeb Classical Library. There is a translation 
of Tacitus Annals in the Penguin Classics. Gibbon’s 
Decline & Fall of the Roman Empire is in the Every- 
man Library. L. Friedlander, Roman Life and 
Manners (London, 1908), vol. 1, chapter 5; P. E. 
Corbett, The Roman Law of Marriage (Oxford, 
1930); G. Ferrero, The Women of the Caesars (New 
York, 1912). Short biographies of distinguished 
women are to be found in the Oxford Classical 
Dictionary, longer ones (in German) in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Realencyclopddie der classischen  Alter- 
tumswissenschaft. 


BURCKHARDT’S ‘“‘ RENAISSANCE’: 1860-1960, by 
Denys Hay. See page 23 
WILLIAM COBBETT AND THE MAKING OF MODERN 
ENGLAND, by E. W. Martin. The Opinions of William 
Cobbett, edited by G. D. H. and M. Cole (1944); 
The Life and Adventures of Peter Porcupine, edited by 
G. D. H. Cole (1927); The Life of William Cobbett, 
by E. I. Carlisle (1904); William Cobbett, by G. K. 
Chesterton (1926) and The Life of William Cobbett, 
vy G. D. H. Cole (1924). There are many editions 
of Rural Rides. The three-volume edition, edited by 
G. D. H. Cole and published in 1930, includes the 
Tour in Scotland and the Irish Tour reprinted from 
the Political Register. Two popular editions are that in 
the Everyman Library and the author’s one-volume 
edition in Macdonald’s Classics (1958). Cottage 
Economy has been reprinted many times and is 
readily available. 


SHELBURNE AND NORTH AMERICA, by W. O. 
Simpson. The only available biography of Lord 
Shelburne is Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, The Life of 
William, Earl of Shelburne, (London, 1875, 3 vols.). 
It is outdated, but contains much valuable material. 
English politics of the period are well covered in the 
published Correspondence and Memoirs of the 
period. See especially Correspondence of William Pitt, 
Earl of Chatham (London, 1839), and Memoirs of 
Augustus Henry, Third Duke of Grafton (London, 
1898). On North America, C. W. Alvord, The 
Mississippi Valley in British Politics (Cleveland, 1917) 
is useful, though perhaps weighted in Shelburne’s 
favour. The Illinois Historical Collections, vols. X, 
XI and XVI, Springfield, Illinois, 1915-21 contain 
many key documents. The most recent account of 
the peace negotiations, 1782-3, is to be found in 
Vincent T. Harlow’s The Founding of the Second 
British Empire, 1763-1793, vol. I. There are two 
good articles on Lord Shelburne’s Colonial Policy 
by R. H. Humphreys in the English Historical 
Review, vol. 49, 1934, and vol. 50, 1935. 


THE MANCHuS, by Henry McAleavy. Rev. John 
Ross: The Manchus (London, 1891); Franz Michael: 
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MONREALE, SEGESTA, TUNIS. CARTHAGE. DOUGGA, 

AGRIGENTO, TRIPOLI, SABRATHA, LEPCIS MAGNA, 

MALTA, SYRACUSE, OLYMPIA, DELPHI, OSIOS 

LOUKAS, CORFU, PALAEOKASTRITSA, DUBROVNIK, 
TORCELLO, VENICE 


Cruise No. 19 


GREECE, TURKEY and 

YUGOSLAVIA 

16 April to 2 May 1960 

Visiting VENICE, OLYMPIA, ATHENS, DAPHNI, ELEUSIS, 

SOUNION DELOS, MYKONOS, CAPE HELLES, GAL- 

LIPOLI, TROY, THE BOSPHORUS, ISTANBUL, PER- 

GAMUM, SELJUK, 

ASPENDOS, SIDE, 

MALLIA, GORTYNA, PHAESTOS, PYLOS. DUBROVNIK, 
VENICE 


Cruise No. 20 
SICILY, GREECE, 
TURKEY and THE BLACK SEA 


23 August to 10 September 1960 


Visiting SAVONA, SYRACUSE, OLYMPIA, KNOSSOS, 

RHODES, LINDOS, SELJUK, EPHESUS, CAPE HELLES, 

TROY BURGAS, NESSEBER, VARNA, THE BOSPHORUS, 

ISTANBUL, PERGAMUM, DELOS, MYKONOS, ATHENS, 

DAPHNI, ELEUSIS, SOUNION, CORINTH, SICYON, 
PATRAS, TORCELLO VENICE. 


Cruise No. 21 
GREECE, TURKEY, CYPRUS, 
LEBANON and YUGOSLAVIA 


8 September to 26 September 1960 
Visiting VENICE, OLYMPIA, NAUPLIA, EPIDAUROS, 


DOS, 
ANTALYA, PERGE, ASPENDOS, SIDE. LIMASSOL, 
NICOSIA, KYRENIA, FAMAGUSTA, SALAMIS (optional 
air Excursion to JERUSALEM and BETHLEHEM or 
DAMASCUS and PALMYRA), BEIRUT, BYBLOS BAAL- 
BECK, MALLIA, KNOSSOS, DUBROVNIK, VENICE. 
Each Cruise will be accompanied by six 
Guest Lecturers who will give lectures on 
board and at the various sites visited. 
Guest Lecturers accompanying Cruises include 
Mr. J. Boardman, Sir Maurice Bowra, Sir William a 
Lord David Cecil, Sir Harry Luke, Mr. —_. Mac 
The Rev. Gervase Mathew, 
Pentreath, Professor W. B. Stanford, Professor Eric ref 
Turner, Mr. J. B. Ward Portion Sir Mortimer Wheeler, 
Mr. D. R. Wigram and Sir John Wolfenden. 


PRICES FROM 85 GUINEAS 


INCLUDING TRAVEL LONDON—VENICE 
AND RETURN 


For particulars and reservations apply to 


W. E.R. R. SWAR cueueno LTD. 


260 (H 24) Tottenham Court Road, London, W.1 
Telephones: MUSeum 8070 (12 lines) 
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